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WE were three Englishmen travelling by 
the mail-train from London to Dover, on our 
way to Paris, one evening in this present 
month of December, 1851. The extensive 
horse-dealer in the multiplicity of thick great 
coats—the quiet Cambridge man reading a 
shilling reprint of Macaulay—and the present 
writer—did not find the eighty miles or so, 
lying between London Bridge and the Custom 
House Quay at Dover, hang at all heavy on 
their hands. There was a thick white fog out- 
side, and a trifle of drizzling rain, and enough 
frost to make the rails slippery ; but we were 
as jovial, notwithstanding, as old travellers 
ought to be. The horse-dealer talked volu- 
minously of divers “parties” having a know- 
ledge of “little mares ;” and told us, quite con- 
fidentially, that he intended to put the brown 
horse in harness next week. 
discoursed of “men” who were going “up” to 


the University ; of Brown of “ Maudlin” wine- | 


ing somewhat too copiously with Jones of 
Trinity ; of how Mufile beat the Bargee, and 


how Snafile of Trinity had been chased four | 


miles through ploughed fields by a determined 
proctor, anxious to ascertain his name and 
college. As to the scribe, he passed no incon- 
siderable portion of the time in endeavouring 
to pull a pair of worsted stockings over his 
boots ; in talking a little, sleeping a little, and 
reading a little for a change. 


Now, on the Tuesday immediately preceding | 


the eve of our journey, there had been an in- 


tricate political evolution performed in Paris, | 


called a coup-d’état. People have grown so 
accustomed to revolutions, that they took 
this last revolution very quietly ; expecting, 
doubtless, reciprocal tranquillity on the other 
side of the Channel. There was a harvest of the 
evening papers, a run of luck for the gossips, 
an ill wind blowing some considerable good 
to the “patterers ” who pervaded the fashion- 
able squares until a late hour, proclaiming, 
with sonorous solemnity, Paris in flames, 
the red flag waving, and the President 
assassinated. 

We went about our business, however, very 
comfortably and quietly, crossed the Channel, 
and started from Boulogne with the mail-bags 
and a locomotive post-office, at two in the 
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| morning of Thursday, seeing nothing of revo- 
|lution, and nothing of arms or an army, 
save one very imposing gendarme—a prize 
gendarme, with a wonderful cocked hat, a 
beard and moustache most martial, a sword 
prodigiously long, and calculated, generally, 
to strike terror into the disaffected, and 
to awe the malcontents. But, as I had seen 
him in the same marvellous costume several 
times before, (I even think I can remember 
him before they changed the uniform, and 
when he wore jack-boots and leathers), and 
as I know him to be a peaceful warrior, willing, 
when off duty, to partake of a verre danisette 
or Cassis with you, I did not argue,-even from 
his grande tenue, any very alarming state of 
things. 

The stations, as in the grey dawn we were 
whirled past them, were all filled with soldiers. 
This had an ugly look. My co-occupants of the 
carriage made various manifestations. The 
pretty traveller from America began to get 
frightened ;—a pretty girl in a pretty bonnet ; 
showing, as subsequent events disclosed, a 
prettier face. She had a large fur mantle, 
jand a soft voice with a slight lisp, had come 
straight from New Orleans to New York, 
‘from New York to Liverpool, from Liver- 
| pool to London, and so, by this mail, to Paris, 
|alone. Come! The world is not so bad as some 
would accuse it of being, when a timid girl, 
not twenty years of age, can travel so 
many thousands of miles, and talk with a 
smile of travelling back again, when she has 
seen her friends in Paris ! 

The horse-dealer, the Cantab, the writer, 
and, I grieve to say, the disagreeable gentle- 
man with the seal-skin cap, made divers 
futile attempts to sleep, and many more suc- 
cessful to converse from Paris to Lille. In 
the carriage, likewise, was a very large cloak, 
which, partially disclosing a despatch box, 
and a button with a crown on it, I conjectured 
to form a portion of a sleeping Queen's 
messenger. 

So, in the cold foggy morning, past Beauvais, 
Clermont, Creil, St. Denis; and, by nine 
o’clock, into the Paris terminus. 

The look of things in general assumed 
an uglier appearance. The dwarfish little 
soldiers, with their shabby great coats and 
bright muskets, swarmed in waiting-rooms, 
| refreshment-rooms, and offices. The gallant 
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ofiicers (why will they wear stays?) in baggy 
trousers promenaded gravely, and inspected 
us suspiciously. Yet no one asked us for 
passports ; the inspection of luggage went on 
as quietly as usual, and we were free to 
depart. 

Now, I dwell, when in Paris, in a hostelry 
in the Rue St. Honoré, close to the church 
of St. Roch. To reach its hospitable porte- 
cochére, one is apt, when tired, sleepy, and 
encumbered—with a carpet-bag, a’ hat-box,and 
a great coat or two—to take a cab; and, being 
resolved to take one, I sallied forth into the 
court-yard of the terminus. There were no 
cabs, no omnibuses, no vehicles of any descrip- 
tion. Not even a wheelbarrow. Berlines, 
citadines, fiacres, dames blanches, sylphides, 
coucous, voitures bourgeoises—all the multi- 
farious varieties of French equipages, had 
disappeared. The shops were shut, and the 
streets were apparently deserted, though im- 
passable. The truth was, I had stepped into 
a besieged city. 

I asked one of the railway porters where I 
could get a vehicle? “ Monsieur,” he replied, 
very politely, “nowhere.” Could I walk 
down the Rue St. Denis, and so by the Boule- 
vards into the Rue St. Honoré? “ Monsieur, 
it is impossible; circulation is impeded.” 
What was I to do? My friend, the porter, 
had got an hour for his breakfast, and he 
would be enchanté to carry my bag, and 


to conduct me to my destination by streets | 


where there was no apprehension of dis- 
turbance. 

And so we set out. I longed for the most 
extortionate of cabmen. I could have em- 
braced the most insolent of omnibusconductors. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, through dreadful little 
streets choked with mud; now, stopped by 
barricades in course of construction or of demo- 
lition: now, entangled in a mcb of the lowest 
riff-raff ; thieves, gamins—vagabonds of every 
description—flying before the gendarmes : now 
stopped by a cordon of soldiery drawn across a 
street, hustled into the presence of the com- 
manding officer, interrogated, brow-beaten, and 
dismissed. When I state that the railway 
terminus is near Montmartre, and that I 
entered Paris by the Barriére de l’Etoile, the 
courteous reader who knows Paris can form 
some idea of how very muddy, weary, and 
savage-tempered I was when I arrived at 
mine inn; earnestly desiring to be able to 
take “mine ease” in it. 

Everybody knows the court-yard of a French 
hotel. How the host of waiters, chamber- 
maids, porters, and general hangers-on, all 
ss to have nothing to do, lounge 
about, doing it thoroughly, all daylong. How 
the landlord sits placidly, in a species of alcove 
summer-house, smoking cigarettes, drinking 
sugar and water, and surveying each new 
comer with the satisfied look of a boa-con- 
strictor just getting over the digestion of his 
last rabbit, and ready for a new one; how 
the cook—* chef,” we beg his pardon—fiirts, 
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white-capped and white-jacketed, with the 
pretty daughter of the concierge. On the mo- 
mentous morning of my arrival,all these things 
were changed. Waiters, chambermaids, boots, 
landlord, cook, commissionnaires, concierge, 
were huddled together in the hall. The cab- 
men attached to the hotel, slumbered with- 
in their vehicles, reduced to a state of com- 
pulsory inactivity. The porter—a torpid 
Auvergnat—vaguely impressed with a convic- 
tion that there was danger somewhere, had let 
loose an enormous dog, with rather more of the 
wolf in his composition than was agreeable, 
The conciérge’s pretty daughter had disap- 
peared from human ken altogether ; the con- 
ciérge himself, deprived of his usual solace of 
the feuilleton of the “ Constitutionnel,” smoked 
morbidly, gazing with a fixed and stony 
rigidity of vision at one of the dreadful 
proclamations of the Government, which was 
pasted against his lodge, and which conveyed 
the ominous intimation that every one found 
with arms in his hands, on, behind, or about, 
a barricade, would be instantly shot—/usillé 
sur le champ. 

Everything, in fact, spoke of the state of 
siege. The newspapers were in a state of 
siege ; for the Government had suspended all 
but its own immediate organs. ‘The offices 
of the sententious “ Siécle,” the mercurial 
“ Presse,” the satiric “Charivari,” the jovial 
“Journal pour Rire,” were occupied by the 
military ; and, to us English, they whispered 
even of a park of artillery in the Rue Vivienne, 
and of a Government proof-reader in the print- 
ing-office of “Galignani’s Messenger,” striking 
out obnoxious paragraphs by the dozen. The 
provisions were in a state of siege ; the milk 
was out, and no one would volunteer to go to 
the crémiers for more ; the cabs, the commis- 
sionnaires with their trucks, were besieged ; the 
very gas was slow in coming from the main, as 
though the pipes were in a state of siege. No- 
body could think or speak of anything but this 
confounded siege. Thought itself appeared to 
be beleaguered ; for no one dared to give it 
anything but a cautious and qualified utterance. 
The hotel was full of English ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who would have been delighted to 
go away by the first train on any of the 
railways ; but there might just as well have 
been no railways, for all the good they 
were, seeing that it was impossible to get 
to or from the termini with safety. The gen- 
tlemen were valorous, certainly—there was 
a prevalence of “who’s afraid?” sentiments ; 
but they read the French Bradshaw ear- 
nestly, and gazed at the map of Paris with 
nervous interest — beating, meanwhile, the 
devil’s tattoo. As for the ladies, dear crea- 
tures, they made no secret of their extreme 
terror and despair. The one old lady, who is 
frightened at everything,and who will not even 
travel in an omnibus, with a sword in a case, 
for fear it should gooff, was paralysed with fear, 
and could only ejaculate, “ Massacre!” The 
strong-minded lady of a certain age, who had 
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longed for the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war,” had taken refuge in that 
excellent collection of tracts, of which “The 
Dairyman’s Daughter” is one; and gave 
short yelps of fear whenever the door 
opened. Fear, like every other emotion, is 
eontagious. Remarking so many white faces, 
so much subdued utterance, so many cowed 
and terrified looks, I thought it very likely 
that I might get frightened, too. So, having 
been up all the previous night, I went to 
bed. 

T slept ; I dreamt of a locomotive engine 
blowing up, and turning into the last scene of 
a pantomime, with “state of siege ” displayed 
in coloured fires. I dreamt I lived next door 
to an undertaker, or a trunk-maker, or a 
manufacturer of fire-works. I awoke to the 
rattle of musketry in the distance—soon, too 
soon, to be followed by the roar of the 
cannon. 

I am not a fighting man. “’Tis not my 
vocation, Hal.” J am not ashamed to say that 
I did not gird my sword on my thigh, and 
sally out to conquer or to die ; that I did not 
ensconce myself at a second-floor window, and 
pick off, @ la Charles IX., the leaders of the 
enemy below. Had I been “ our own cor- 


respondent,” I might have written, in the in- 
tervals of fighting, terrific accounts of the 
combat on cartridge paper, with a pen made 
from a bayonet, dipped in gunpowder and 
gore. 


Had I been “ our own artist,” I might 
have mounted a monster barricade—waving 
the flag of Freedom with one hand, and 
taking sketches with the other. But being 
neither, I did not do anything of the kind. I 
will tell you what I did :—I withdrew, with 
seven Englishmen as valorous as myself, to 
an apartment, which I have reason to believe 
is below the basement floor; and there, in 
company with sundry carafons of particular 
cognac, and a large box of cigars, passed the 
remainder of the day. 

I sincerely hope that I shall never pass such 
another. We rallied each other, talked, laughed, 
and essayed to sing ; but the awful conscious- 
ness of the horror of our situation hung over 
us all—the knowledge that within a few hun- 
dred yards of us God’s image was being wan- 
tonly defaced ; that in the streets hard by, in 
the heart of the most civilised city of the world, 
within a stone’s throw of all that is gay, luxu- 
rious, splendid, in Paris, men—speaking the 
same language, worshipping the same God— 
were shooting each other like wild beasts ; 
that every time we heard the sharp crackling 
of the musketry, a message of death was 
gone forth to hundreds ; that every time the 
infernal artillery—* nearer, clearer, deadlier 
than before” — broke, roaring on the ear ; 
the ground was cumbered with corpses. 
Glorious war! I should like the amateurs 
of sham fights, showy reviews, and scientific 
ball practice, to have sat with us in the 
cellar that same Thursday, and listened to 
the rattle and the roar. I should like them to 
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have been present, when, venturing up dur- 
ing a lull, about half-past four, and glancing 
nervously from our porte-cochére, a regiment 
of dragoons came thundering past, pointing 
their pistols at the windows, and shouting 
at those within, with oaths, to retire from 
them. I should like the young ladies who 
waltz with the “dear -Lancers,” to have 
seen these Lancers, in stained white cloaks, 
with their, murderous weapons couched. I 
should like those who admire the Horse 
Guards—the prancing steeds, the shining 
casques and cuirasses, the massive epaulettes 
and dangling sabres, the trim moustache,, 
irreproachable buckskins, and dazzling jack- 
boots—to have seen these cuirassiers gallop 
by : their sorry horses, covered with mud and 
sweat; their haggard faces blackened with 
gunpowder ; their shabby accoutrements and 
battered helmets. The bloody swords, the 
dirt, the hoarse voices, unkempt beards. Glo- 
rious war! I think the sight of those horrible 
troopers would do more to cure its admirers 
than all the orators of the Peace Society 
could do in a twelvemonth ! 

We dined—without the ladies, of course— 
and sat up until very late; the cannon and 
musketry roaring meanwhile, till nearly mid- 
night. Then it stopped— 

To recommence again, however, on the next 
(Friday) morning. Yesterday they had been 
fighting all day on the Boulevards, from 
the Madeleine to the Temple. To-day, they 
were murdering each other at Belleville, at La 
Chapelle St. Denis, at Montmartre. Happily 
the firing ceased at about nine o’clock, and we 
heard no more. 

Ido not, of course, pretend to give any account 
of what really took placein the streets on Thurs- 
day ; how many barricades were erected, and 
how they were defended or destroyed. I do 
not presume to treat of the details of the 
combat myself, confining what I have to 
say to a description of what I really saw of 
the social aspect of the city. The journals 
have given full accounts of what brigades 
executed what manceuvres, of how many were 
shot to death here, and how many bayoneted 
there. 

On Friday at noon, the embargo on the 
cabs was removed—although that on the 
omnibuses continued ; and circulation for foot 
passengers became tolerably safe, in the 
Quartier St. Honoré, and on the Boulevards. 
I went into an English chemist’s —_ in the 
Rue de la Paix, for a bottle of soda-water. 
The chemist was lying dead up-stairs, shot. 
He was going from his shop to another estab- 
lishment he had in the Faubourg Poissoniére, 
to have the shutters shut, apprehending a 
disturbance. Entangled for x moment on the 
Boulevard, close to the Rue Lepelletier, 
among a crowd of well-dressed persons, prin- 
cipally English and Americans, an order was 

iven to clear the Boulevard. A charge of 
ancers was made, the men firing their pistols 
wantonly among the flying crowd; and the 
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chemist was shot dead. Scores of similar in- 
cidents took place on that dreadful Thursday 
afternoon. Friends, acquaintances, of my 
own, had friends, neighbours, relations, ser- 
vants, killed. Yet it was all accident, chance- 
medley—excusable, of course. How were the 
soldiers to distinguish between insurgents and 
sight-seers ? These, murders were, after all, 
but a few of the thorns to be found in the rose- 
bush of glorious war ! 

From the street which in old Paris times 
used to go by the name of the Rue Royale, 
and which I know by the token that there is 
an English pastry-cook’s on the right-hand 
side, coming down; where in old days I used 
(a small lad then at the Collége Bourbon) 
to spend my half-holidays in consuming real 
English cheesecakes, and thinking of home: 
—in the Rue Royale, now called, I think, Rue 
de la République; I walked on to the place, and 
by the Boulevard de la Madeleine, des Italiens, 
and so by the long line of that magnificent 
thoroughfare, to within a few streets of the 
Porte St. Denis. Here, I stopped, for the 
simple reason, that a hedge of soldiery bristled 
ominously across the road, close to the Rue de 
Faubourg Montmartre, and that the command- 
ing officer would let neither man, woman, nor 
child pass. The Boulevards were crowded, 
almost impassable in fact,with persons of every 


grade, from the “lion” of the Jockey Club, or | 
the English nobleman, to the pretty grisette | 


in her white cap, and the scowling, bearded 
citizen, clad in blouse and calotte, and looking 
very much as if he knew more of a barricade 
than he chose to aver. The houses on either 
side of the way bore frightful traces of the 
combat of the previous day. The Maison Doré, 
the Café Anglais, the Opéra Comique, Tortoni’s, 
the Jockey Club, the Belle Jardiniére, the Hotel 
des Affaires étrangéres, and scores, I might 
almost say hundreds, of the houses had their 


windows smashed, or the magnificent sheets of 
plate-glass starred with balls ; the walls pock- | 


marked with bullets: seamed and scarred 
and blackened with gunpowder. A grocer, 


close to the Rue de Marivaux, told me that he | 


had not been able to open his door that morn- 
ing for the dead bodies piled on the step before 
it. Round all the young trees (the old trees 
were cut down for former barricades in Feb- 
ruary and June 1848), the ground shelves a 
little in a circle; in these circles there were 
pools of blood. The people—the extraordinary, 
inimitable, consistently inconsistent French 
people—were unconcernedly lounging about, 


looking at these things with pleased yet lan-| 


guid curiosity. They paddled in the pools of 
blood; they traced curiously the struggles of 
some wounded wretch, who, shot or sabred 


on the curbstone, had painfully, deviously, | 


dragged himself (so the gouts of blood showed) 
to a door-step—to die. They felt the walls, 
pitted by musket bullets; they poked their 


walking-sticks into the holes made by the| 


cannon balls. 


It was as good as a play to 
them. 
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The road on either side was lined with 
dragoons armed cap-d-pié. The poor tired 
horses were munching the forage with which 
the muddy ground was strewn; and the 
troopers sprawled listlessly about, smoking 
their short pipes, and mending their torn cos- 
tume or shattered accoutrements. Indulging, 
however, in the dolce far niente, as they seemed 
to be, they were ready for action at amoment’s 
notice. ‘There was, about two o’clock, an 
alerte—a rumour of some tumult towards the 
Rue St. Denis. One solitary trumpet sounded 
“boot and saddle ;” and, with almost magical 
celerity, each dragoon twisted a quantity of 
forage into a species of rope, which he hung 
over his saddle-bow, crammed his half-demo- 
lished loaf into his holsters, buckled on his 
cuirass; then, springing himself on his horse, 
|sat motionless: each cavalier with his pistol 
cocked, and his finger on the trigger. The 
crowd thickened; and in the road _ itself 
there was a single file of cabs, carts, and 
even private carriages. Almost every mo- 
ment detachments of prisoners, mostly blouses, 
passed, escorted by cavalry; then a yellow flag 
was seen, announcing the approach of an 
ambulance, or long covered vehicle filled with 
wounded soldiers ; then hearses ; more pri- 
soners, nore ambulances, orderly dragoons 
jat full gallop, orderlies, military surgeons 
in their cocked hats and long frock coats, 
broughams with smart general officers inside, 
all smoking. 

As to the soldiers, they appear never to 
|leave off smoking. They #moke in the guard- 
room, off duty, and even when on guard, An 
eye-witness of the combat told me that many 
of the soldiers had, when charging, short pipes 
in their mouths, and the officers, almost in- 
variably, smoked cigars. 

In reference to the discipline of the French 
soldiery, and their extreme trustworthiness 
against their own countrymen, I have heard 
/some wise men, within these few days, much 
astonished by, and virtuously indignant at, 
the testimony of certain witnesses, published 
in the “Times” newspaper. They have their 
confirmation though (new and strange as they 
are to such authorities) in the evidence of an 
officer of some merit, called The Duke of 
Wellington, before a Select Committee on 
Punishments in the Army. ‘The following 
passage, occurs :— 


“ Upon service, do you conceive that the discipline 
of the Army, which you had under your command 
in the Peninsula, was superior to the discipline of the 
| French troops opposed to you?—I have not the most 
| distant doubt of it; infinitely superior. 

“ Superior in respect to the treatment of the country 
in which they were serving ?—Notto be compared with 
it, even in their own country, an enemy's country to 
us; and to them, their own country. 

“Tn what respect was the French Army so inferior to 
ours ?—A general system of plunder ; great laxity in 
the performance of their duty ; great irregularity; in 
short, irregularity, which we could not venture to risk 
| existence on. 
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‘ Was it not the fact, that the people came home to| trunks and portmanteaus ; whereupon, fran- 
their houses when the English were to occupy them ; tically endeavouring to rescue some disjecta 
having left them when the French were to occupy | membra of his property from the wreck, he 


them ?—Yes, that was the case.” 


At three, there was more trumpeting, more 
drumming, a general backing of horses on the 
foot-passengers, announcing the approach of 
some important event. A cloud of cavalry 
came galloping by; then, a numerous and 
brilliant group of staff-officers, In the midst 
of these, attired in the uniform of a general of 
the National Guard, rode Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

I saw him again the following day, in the | 
Champs Elysée, riding with a single English | 
groom behind him; and again in a chariot 
escorted by cuirassiers. : 

When he had passed, I essayed a further 
progress towards the Rue St. Denis; but the 
hedge of bayonets still bristled as ominously 
as ever. I went into a little tobacconist’s 
shop; and the pretty marchande showed me a| 
frightful trace of the passage of a cannon ball, 
which had gone right through the shutter 
and glass, smashed cases on cases of cigars, 
and half demolished the little tobacconist’s 
parlour. 

My countrymen were in great force on the 
Boulevards, walking arm and arm, four 
abreast, as it is the proud custom of Britons 
todo. From them, I heard, how Major Pongo, 
of the Company’s service, would certainly 
have placed his sword at the disposal of the 


Government in support of law and order, had 
he not been confined to his bed with a severe 


attack of rheumatism: how Mr. Bellows, 
Parisian correspondent to the “ Evening Grum- 
bler,” had been actually led out to be shot, and 
was only saved by the interposition of his tailor, | 
who was a Serjeant in the National Guard ; | 
and who, passing by, though not on duty, | 
exerted his influence with the military 
authorities, to save the life of Mr. Bellows: 
how the reverend Mr. Faldstool, ministre | 
Anglican, was discovered in a_ corn-bin, 
moaning piteously: how Bluckey, the man 
who talked so much about the Pytchley 
hounds, and of the astonishing leaps he 
had taken when riding after them, con- 
cealed himself in a coal-cellar, and lying down 
on his face, never stirred from that position 
from noon till midnight on Thursday (although 
I, to be sure, have no right to taunt him with 
his prudence): how, finally, M‘Gropus, the 
Seotch surgeon, bolted incontinently in a 
cab, with an immense quantity of luggage, 
towards the Chemin-de-fer du Nord; and, 
being stopped in the Rue St. Denis, was igno- 
miniously turned out of his vehicle by the 
mob; the cab, ‘together with M‘Gropus’s 
trunks, being immediately converted into the 
nucleus of a barricade :—how, returning the 
following morning to see whether he could re- 
cover any portion of his effects, he found the 
barricades in the possession of the military, 





who were quietly cooking their soup over a 
fire principally fed by the remnants of his 


was hustled and bonneted by the soldiery, 
threatened with arrest, and summary military 
vengeance, and ultimately paraded from the 
vicinity of the bivouac, by bayonets} {with 
sharp points. 

With the merits or demerits of the struggle, 
I have nothing todo. But I saw the horrible 
ferocity and brutality of this ruthless soldiery. 
I saw them bursting into shops, to search 
for arms or fugitives; dragging the inmates 
forth, like sheep from a_slaughter-house, 
smashing the furniture and windows. I saw 
them, when making a passage for a convoy 
of prisoners, or a wagon full of wounded, 
strike wantonly at the bystanders, with the 
butt-ends of their muskets, and thrust at them 
with their bayonets. I might have seen 
more; but my exploring inclination was 
rapidly subdued by a gigantic Lancer at the 
corner of the Rue Richelieu; who seeing me 
stand still for a moment, stooped from his 
horse, and putting his pistol to my head (right 
between the eyes) told me to “ traverser/” As 
I believed he would infallibly have blown my 
brains out in another minute, I turned and fled. 
So much for what I saw. I know, as far as 
aman can know, from trustworthy persons, 
from eye-witnesses, from patent and noto- 
rious report, that the military, who are 
now the sole and supreme masters of that 
unhappy city and country, have been per- 
petrating most frightful barbarities since the 
riots were over. I know that, from the 
Thursday I arrived, to the Thursday I left 
Paris, they were daily shooting their prisoners 
in cold blood ; that a man, caught on the Pont 
Neuf, drunk with the gunpowder-brandy of 
the cabarets, and shouting some balderdash 
about the République démocratique et sociale, 
was dragged into the Prefecture of Police, and, 
some soldiers’ cartridges having been found in 
his pocket, was led into the court-yard, and, 
there and then, untried, unshriven, unannealed, 
—shot! I know that in the Champ de Mars 
one hundred and fifty-six men were executed ; 
and I heard one horrible story (so horrible 
that I can scarcely credit it) that a batch ot 
prisoners were tied together with ropes, like 
a fagot of wood; and that the struggling mass 
was fired into, until not a limb moved, nor a 
groan was uttered. I know—and my informant 
was a clerk in the office of the Ministry of War 
—that the official return of insurgents killed, 
was two thousand and seven, and of soldiers 
fifteen. Rather long odds! 

We were in-doors betimes this Friday 
evening, comparing notes busily, as to what 
we had seen during the day. We momentaril 
expected to hear the artillery again, but, thank 
Heaven, the bloodshed in the streets at least 
was over ; and though Paris was still a city 
in a siege, the barricades were all demo- 
lished; and another struggle was for the 
moment crushed. 
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The streets next day were full of hearses ; 
but even the number of funerals that took 
place were insignificant, in comparison to the 
stacks of corpses which were cast into deep 
trenches without shroud or coffin, and covered 
with quicklime. I went to the Morgue in the 
afternoon, and found that dismal charnel- 
house fully tenanted. Every one of the four- 
teen beds had a corpse; some, dead with 
gunshot wounds ; some, sabred ; some, horribly 
mutilated by cannon balls. There was a 
queue outside of at least two thousand people, 
laughing, talking, smoking, eating apples, as 
though “it was some pleasant spect ucle they 
were going to, instead of that frightful ex- 
hibition. Yet, in this laughing, talking, 
smoking crowd, there were fathers who had 
missed their sons ; sons who came there dread- 
ing to see the corpses of their fathers ; wives 
of Socialist workmen, sick with the almost 
certainty of finding the bodies 
husbands. The bodies were only exposed 
six hours; but the clothes remained— 
a very grove of blouses. 
churches were hung with black, 


Madeleine. 
And yet—with this Golgotha so close ; with 
the blood not yet dry on the Boulevards; with 
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of their | 


| daily papers, fierce disputes, 


corpses yet lying about the streets ; with five | 
| 
thousand soldiers bivouacking in the C hamps | 


Elysées ; with mourning and lamentation in 
almost every street; with a brutal military 
tavern, café ; 


in almost every printing-oflice, 
with proclamations threatening dez ith and 


confiscation covering the walls ; with the city 
in a siege, without a legislature, 


flirting at the Salle Valentino, or the Prado, 
lounging in the foyers of the Italian Opera, 
gossiping over their eau-sucrée, or squabbling 
over their dominoes outside and inside the 
cafés. I saw Rachel in “Les Horaces;” I 
went to the Variétés, the Opéra Comique, and 
no end of The ates ; and as we walked 
home at night through lines of soldiers, 
brooding over their bivouacs, I went into a 
restaurant; and, asking whether it had been 
a ball which had starred the 
pier-glass before me, got for answer, “Ball, 
sir !—cannon ball, sir !—yes, sir!” for all the 
world as though I had inquired about the 
mutton being in good cut, or asparagus in 
season ! 

So, while they were shooting prisoners and 
dancing the Schottische at the Casino ; bury- 
ing their dead ; selling brelogues for watch- 
chains in the Palais Royal; demolishing 
barricades, and staring at the ‘caricatures in 
M. Aubert’s windows; t taking the wounded 
to the hospitals, and stock- jobbing on the 
Bourse; I went about my business, as well as 
the state of siege would let me. 
my face homeward, I took the Rouen and 
Havre Railway, and so, vid Southampton, to 
London. As I saw the last cocked hat of the 


without | 
laws, without a government—this extraordi- | 
nary people was, the next night, dancing and | 
}on and killing several Indians. 
|Indian population had 


maguificent | 


Turning | 


'on the Atlantic side of the 





| 
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last gendarme disappear with the receding 


pier at Havre, a pleasant vision of the blue- 
coats, oil-skin hats, and lettered collars of the 
land Iwas going to, swam before my eyes ; and, 
I must say that, descending the companion- 
ladder, I thanked Heaven I was an English. 
man. I was excessively sea-sick, but not the 
less thankful; and getting at last to sleep, 
dreamed of the Bill of Rights and Habeas 
Corpus. I wonder how they would flourish 
amidst Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and 
Musketry ! 


THE FIVE TRAVELLERS. 


Look at the map, and see what a narrow slip 
of land unites the North and South Americas, 
and drives the mariner, in proceeding from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, round the icy 
stormy seas of Cape Horn! Since the days of 
the buccaneers, the overland track had been 
almost abandoned by Europeans, until the 
discovery of the gold of California made a 


The neighbouring | short cut indispensable ; and we wonder that 
and there | 
were funeral services at St. Roch and at the| narrow a space, have more 
| difficulties been interposed. 


it was not abandoned, since never, within so 


fearful physical 


In October last, as recently recorded in the 
ending in a mur- 
derous onslaught, took place between the 
native Indian boatmen at the town of Chagres, 
Isthmus of Panama, 
and the Anglo-American boatmen. The latter 
were desirous of monopolising the profit of 
conveying passengers to the Mail steamers ; 


| and, finding themselves under-bid by the more 


civil and less extrav agant Indians, they pro- 
ceeded, according to ‘the maxims of Judge 
Lyuch, to put down the opposition, by firing 
The Spanish- 
possession of the 
fort which commanded the opposite side 
of the river where the Americans were en- 
camped ; and, were about to pour upon the 
marauders a point-blank fire of artillery, 
when, fortunately, the captain of the British 
Mail ‘steamer “ Medway ” sent his boats on 
shore, armed, to protect British subjects. 
Through this intervention, a truce was 
patched up between the hostile parties. 

While the officer commanding the boats was 
engaged in this difficult task, his protection 
was claimed by five individuals ; whose torn 
and travel-stained half-Spanish, half-English 
costume, and whose uncombed, unshaven, 
weary, excited, and haggard faces, gave them 
more the appearance of banditti than honest 
travellers, They had been seized by the 
natives as Anglo-Americans, and were in 
danger of losing their lives in expiation of 
the murders committed by ruffians of that 
nation. Fortunately, they spoke Spanish 
fluently ; and their explanations, backed by 
the officer of the “ Medway,” released them, 
and placed them safe on board the Mail 
steamer. 

This party consisted of Mr. secre- 


Young, 
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tary of Admiral Moresby, commanding the 
-acific Fleet ; Mr. Blanshard, late Governor 
of Vancouver’s Island ; Captain Stanley Carr, 
formerly of Holstein, returning from Port 
Philip, Australia ; and two servants. These 
gentlemen having arrived a few days pre- 
viously at Panama, as fellow-passengers in 
one of the Pacific steamers from Guayaquil, 
(after a tour through and along the South 
American coast), had arranged to join com- 
pany in a party across the Isthmus. Had they 
been less pressed for time, they would have 
remained some time at the city of Panama, 
which is not only one of the most beautiful— 
but, in direct contrast to Chagres, one of the 
healthiest—ports of South America. 

At Panama, Mr. Perry, a relative of the 
celebrated Perry of the Morning Chronicle, 
is British Consul, respected and trusted by 
all nations. Before his house, with no other 
protection than the British flag waving over 
it, the travellers saw what looked like a pile 
of bricks—it was a pile of bars of silver worth 
two million of dollars ! 

The first care of our travellers was to 
engage mules for the land journey of twenty- 
six miles to the town of Cruces ; and here they 
made the mistake of dealing with a fellow of 
the name of Joy, an Englishman, instead of with 
one of the natives, as the latter would have sup- 
plied much better animals at a much cheaper 
rate, Joy’s mules, for the hire of which he 
charged an ounce of gold, turned out wretched 
brutes. On the following day, they set out 
over what was once a road, constructed, and 
in many places hewn through solid rock, by 
the old Spaniards ; but which, under the per- 
petual contests and chronic feebleness of the 
South American Republics, has decayed into 
a mule-track, encumbered with enormous 
rocks, interrupted by quagmires, and almost 
perpendicular precipices: so narrow that, in 
many places, only one loaded mule can pass 
at a time ; bordered on both sides by forests of 
tropical trees, shrubs, and creepers, so dense 
that it is impossible to penetrate, for even a 
few feet, without cutting the way with an axe. 
Along this execrable road they proceeded 
beneath a tropical sun ; the damp atmosphere 
laden with vegetable miasma, the thermo- 
meter at ninety degrees of Fahrenheit; the 
wretched mules, struggling along, often falling ; 
some dying. It was like travelling in the 
atmosphere of the great Palm-house at Kew. 
Indeed, the plants which formed the boundary 
line on either side, included many of the most 
rare, costly, and beautiful of those raised with 
great difficulty in English glass-houses. As 
the party crept through a narrow defile, 
Captain Carr riding first, and the rest forming 
a long straggling line behind him,a tall lantern- 
jawed Yankee, in a broad-brimmed hat, and 
a blanket coat, with a sabre in his hand, 
stepped out into the middle of the road, and 
asked the “stranger” if five Britishers had 
left Panama that morning? “Oh yes!” 
Captain Carr promptly replied, for he saw 
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several gun-barrels peeping out of the thicket, 
“we are looking out for them.” “That be 
hanged !” replied the fellow, “you go a-head! 
we don’t go shares with any one.” Nothing 
loath at being so easily mistaken for a Califor- 
nian robber, Captain Carr spurred his jaded 
mule, and pushed on ; his party followed, one 
by one, and passed unquestioned. Had they 
been all together, or less hairy and dirty, they 
would, unquestionably, have been robbed, 
if not murdered. What the Rhine was to 
the German barons of old, the Isthmus of 
Panama is to disappointed Californians. They 
take up a position, and levy toll on the gold- 
carriers. 

After this providential escape, the travellers 
rode on; until compelled, by the exhausted 
state of their mules, to halt within ten miles 
of Cruces, and to put up for the night at a 
rancho, or Indian farm. They piled their 
baggage outside, under charge of the Indian 
muleteers, and retired to rest in grass ham- 
mocks. They were too hot, too 1:2ch annoyed 
with insects, and too tired, to sleep much. The 
walls of the rancho were composed of a sort 
of thatch. A mat hung over each of two 
door-ways. About the middle of the night 
Mr. Young heard some one inquiring in 
Spanish of the muleteers, how many English- 
men were in the hut. He immediately struck 
a light, awaked his companions, and sallied 
out at one door, with a revolver in his right 
hand, and a sword in his left; while Captain 
Carr sallied out at the other door, calling on 
the ladrones very energetically to come on 
and have a good meat of fighting if they 
were in the humour; but the inquisitive gen- 
tlemen fled into the darkness of the forest, 
without even pausing to return two shots 
which were fired after them by way of parting 
salute. 

The next morning the party set out again, 
reached Cruces, and there hired a boat with a 
crew, to row them to Chagres. Here, again, 
they committed a serious error, in engaging 
a large heavy wooden boat, large enough to 
convey the whole party, instead of two of the 
light canoes of the country. 

They set out; the rainy season had com- 
menced ; the river was rising from the effects of 
athunder-storm higher up. They were late in 
the year, and no one seemed taking the passage. 
At Cruces they saw a number of unhappy 
mortals in the last stage of exhaustion ; 
victims of the poisonous malaria of Chagres, 
being carried in litters in the vain hope of 
being restored by the purer atmosphere of 
Panama. 

The master of the boat, an Indian, with 
three others, rowed the English travellers 
down the river Cruces at a steady pace, 
assisted by the current. They sat under a 
thatched roof of palm-leaves, admiring the 
rich variety of vegetation that fringed both 
sides of the broad stream, and the gorgeous 
tropical birds that flew or floated across the 
waters: thinking their troubles at an end. 
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But it was not so designed. Presently the boat 


struck upon the huge half-sunk tree; a “snag,” 
the Americans call it. 

The bows passed over, the stern stuck fast 
and tilted up, the fore-part of the boat filled 
with water. For hours, they laboured, en- 
deavouring to bale out the water and get 
clear of the snag ; but their efforts were fruit- 
less, and they became exhausted under a burn- 
ing perpendicular sun. Half dead with thirst, 
they were unable to use the waters of the 
river, which recent rains had rendered not 
only turbid, but almost fetid with the decayed 
vegetable matter and mould of the banks. It 
became evident that the moment the boat 
slipped off the snag, she would sink like lead. 
No sign of habitation was to be seen on either 
shore, each distant about halfa mile. At length 
the owner of the boat, in despair, determined 
to swim to land, and’try if he could obtain 
help, although, from the denseness of the 


forest, it seemed a vain hope. He sprang into | 


the river, which was running at the rate of 
nearly ten knots an hour: swimming as only 
an Indian can swim. They watched him with 
their glasses until he reached the shore, ap- 
parently much exhausted, caught hold of the 
branches of a drooping tree, and then, the 
forest being too close for him to penetrate, 
crept away on his hauds and knees along 
the shallow margin, disappeared, and was 
never seen more. No doubt he was de- 


voured by alligators ; for, shortly afterwards, 
a crowd of these disgusting creatures sur- 


rounded the beat, poking against it with 
their blunt muzzles, and looking as if they 
made quite sure of an early meal from its 
contents. 

In this fearful position—at a time when 
there seemed no hope of rescue—a very small 
canoe, paddled by two boys, conveying a young 
Indian girl, came gliding down the stream. 
As soon as the girl saw the state of affairs, 
she landed at the nearest open ground and 


sent the canoe, which was only capable of 


holding two in addition to the boys, to the 
rescue. 

When the canoe came alongside the boat, 
a contest arose among the Englishmen, not 
as to who should go first, but who should 
go last. Mr. Young and Mr. Blanshard in- 
sisted that as Captain Carr was much their 
senior, it was right that he should] have 
the first chance of safety. On the other hand, 
Captain Carr maintained that, independently 
of Mr. Young’s character as bearer of the 
despatches, it was better that those who had 
many years unexpended should survive, than 
one who, in the natural course of events, had 
seen a large share of life; besides, he could 
swim, and they could not. Captain Carr car- 
ried his point—a very important point, too ; 
for, it seemed probable that when part of the 
passengers were removed, the boat would slide 
off the snag and sink, leaving the occupants 
the two chances of being drowned or de- 
_voured. The Indians pressed forward to 
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escape as soon as possible ; but Robinson, Mr. 
Blanshard’s servant, declared he would stick 
to the boat as long as Captain Carr did, and 
would not leave without him !—a trait of manly 
gallantry which deserves record. At length 
all were landed safely on the little promontory, 
with a small portion of the baggage. The rest, 
including a series of manuscript journals, (Cap- 
tain Carr’s Journeys through the three Colonies 
of Australia,) went to the bottom as soon as 
the last man stepped out of the boat. 

As they landed, they were received by their 
preserver, the Indian girl, whose beauty, in- 
dependently of the great service she had 
rendered, made the term “guardian angel” no 
exaggeration. Although already a wife and 
mother, she was scarcely more than sixteen 
years old; below the middle height; per- 
fectly proportioned ; with regular Grecian 
features, most exquisite hands and feet, dark 
deep melting eyes, and a profusion of glossy 
black ‘hair, which flowed over her shoulders 
beneath a broad-leaved Panama hat, trimmed 
with blue ribands. Her dress consisted of 
a robe of gay striped muslin, with a thin 
petticoat, open at the throat, and descending 
half-way down her bare statuesque legs. Her 
complexion was scarcely darker than that ot 
an Italian. 

She was sitting, cross-legged, on the ground 
when they landed, smoking a cigarette; but 
rose to receive them with the grace of a 
princess ; condoled with them on the loss of 
their valuables, and conducted them to her 
farm, after having sent for her husband; who 
was working about a mile off. 

As they walked up towards the farm, a 
little naked boy, about three years old, ran 
out to meet his mother ; and, after embracing 
her, asked and enjoyed, with all the relish of 
an English child for lollipops, a smoke of his 
mother’s cigarette. 

Mr. Young, zealous to lose no time in 
delivering his despatches, hired a small 
| canoe, and proceeded, in spite of the danger 
of night travelling, wp the river in search of 
a canoe large enough to convey the party to 
Chagres. In this attempt he was success- 
ful: and the next day they arrived at the 
“Plague City” of the Atlantic; where the 
white inhabitants may be divided into three 
classes : strangers just arrived, the dying, and 
the dead. Inthe morning you are quite well ; 
at mid-day you feel a little sick ; at midnight 
you are buried. This is literal truth. After 
narrowly falling victims to the natives, justly 
provoked by the barbarous assassinations com- 
mitted by the Anglo-Americans, they safely 
reached the deck of the “Medway,” and, 
with the help of soap, water, razors, and 
decent garments, recovered the appearance of 
civilised beings. 

At Chagres, the railway works were sus- 
pended in consequence of the rainy season. 
| The piles driven for the purpose of carrying 
the permanent way through some miles of 
‘swamp, seemed already rotting. 
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The above account has been communicated 
by a passenger, who had frequent conversa- 
tions with the travellers. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S CASTLE. 


TuouGH every English housekeeper is said 
to he, and is, in the eye of the law, theo- 
retically at least, the lord of a castle, I should 
like to know how many times out of ten, the 
lawful master of the house—the payer of rent 
and taxes—may be the real lord, enjoying all 
the rights and privileges, the security, the tran- 
quillity, which might be supposed to be com- 
prised in the idea of a castle. And how many 
times an exaggerated respect for the liberty 
of another, to whom he has alienated a tithe 
of his home, makes his house no longer his, 
but his lodger’s castle. And how often it is 
his wife’s castle, or his friend’s, or relations’ 
castle ; and how often he is subjected to such 
annoyances, from within and without, as make 
it, in these days when the law no longer 
recognises the lord’s right to project a domestic 
disturber from an engine, or to stand at a 
loop-hole, and pick off besiegers with a cross- 
bow, only a keen satire to remind him of the 
maxim, If there weré any chance of getting 
them filled up honestly, I would like to”have 
schedules, with columns for every one of these 
questions, left at every castle in the kingdom, 
on acertain day. A blue book might be the 
result, which should give to the foreigner a 
correct notion of the English home, called, 
with self-glorification, a Castle. 

Ask my old school-fellow, Knightbell, who 
is in the unhappy position of the hare in the 
fable—having many friends—and who deserts 
a comfortable home, (where his own nume- 
rous family, besides some of his relations by 
marriage, make his happiness their constant 
study), to consume the midnight oil over 
Thompson’s Practice of Obstetric Physic, in an 
inhospitable chamber, in a house in R—cq—t 


Court. I have a sincere esteem for Knightbell, | 


and I know what he has undergone. No sum 
of money, no friendly desire to remove the 
unfounded suspicions of his amiable wife ; no 
incentive, short of racks and thumbscrews, 
applied in the darkest dungeons of the In- 
quisition, amid the shrieks and demoniac 
laughter of other tortured victims ; should 
ever induce me to insert the three vowels 
which are necessary to complete the name 
of his place of retreat. Only myself, and a 
trusty and devoted retainer — who knows 
where to find his master when certain 
events, which wll take place at uncertain 
hours, require his prompt attendance—could 
make that name intelligible to the public. 
We are the sole depositaries of: his secret ; 
and, unless Mrs. K. should, Dalilah-like, 
wheedle it from him in a moment of fond- 
ness and confidence ; or, unless one of my 
friend’s most persevering of button-holders, 
under the direction of a clairvoyant, and 
guided by a bloodhound, should track his 
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footsteps to R—cq—t Court ; it will remain 
for ever unknown to the world! It is vain 
to say that my friend might, by a determined 
exercise of the will, have secured that peace 
and tranquillity at home, which he is now 
compelled to seek beside a solitary hearth, 
and in astranger’s dwelling. If you do not 
happen to be one of the many friends alluded 
to, making that remark in keen derision, I 
reply that it is impossible to imagine what 
you would do in any man’s situation, unless 
you can fullyjidentify yourself with that man, 
and take into account the whole of the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed. Poor K., 
who endured much, and long, before he 
suffered himself to be goaded into the step 
which I have described, is of a gentle and 
amiable dispgsition ; but his household, I re- 
gret to say, is not in that state of order which 
can only be insured by unity in the directorship. 
Again: I know another gentleman, whose 
name I am not at liberty to publish. If 
you were to call upon him (supposing you 
knew his name and address), and casually, 
in the course of conversation, were to say 
(admitting you were sufficiently intimate 
with him to make a familiar observation of 
the kind), “an Englishman’s house is Iris 
castle ;” would that seem to him other than 
a bitter sarcasm? Might we not expect 
| that his eye would fix itself upon you, with 
|the intensity of a basilisk’s ; that his nostril 
/would dilate; that his lip would curl ; that 
\his brow would darken; in short, that his 
|whole countenance would undergo a rapid 
transformation. His story is pretty well 
| known, but it may be told in a few words. 
On a windy afternoon, in the month of March, 
| 1848, shortly after the occurrence of those im- 
|portant events in France, which drove the 
| King of the French an exile (with an assumed 
name) to the shores of England, a gentleman 
—whose beard and moustache betrayed his 
foreign origin—proceeded, followed bya porter 
bearing a carpet-bag, through a retired and 
|quiet street in the neighbourhood of Soho 
Square. From his glancing alternately at every 
house on each side of the way, it might have 
struck the casual observer, that he was seek- 
ing for some particular house, in a street whose 
doors had been numbered according to the 
independent whim of various proprietors ; or 
that, knowing no number, he sought, by an 
effort of memory, to recall the outward charac- 
teristics of a house that he had visited long 
ago—perhaps in the sunny time of boyhood. 
But, upon more careful observation, it would 
have been seen, that he did not stay to look 
above the knockers, nor did he glance upward 
to take into his eye the general appearance 
of each house, but merely gave a hurried look 
at the ground-floor windows, and passed on. 
Such a course readily suggested to a thought- 
ful mind that he was seeking a lodging. He 
stopped at last before a house having the words 








“Furnished Apartments to let,” in the window, 
and “Mr. ——-, architect,” upon the door. He 











knocked, entered, and saw the architect (whose 
name, I have before said, I am not at liberty 
to publish) ; the apartments were taken, re- 
ferences were given ; two months’ trial showed 
the lodger to be aman of quiet habits; and, 
subsequently the architect's first floor was let 
to the foreigner (who, by the way, was said 
to be a nobleman in his own country) for a 
term of three years certain. Up to this point 
there is every reason to believe that the pro- 
ceedings of the foreigner were taken in a 
bond fide spirit. Time rolled on. They were 
now at the end of June, in the same year, a 
period at which an unsuccessful insurrection 
in the French capital, besides certain re- 
actionary measures in other parts of the Con- 
tinent, had sent another wave of foreign im- 
migration to break upon our shores. 
afternoon another foreigner knocked at the 
architect’s door ; he was enveloped in a singu- 
lar garment, which appeared to the English 
eye to partake equally of the natures of a coat 


and a cloak, being fantastically braided in| 


front, and ornamented behind with a large 
hood, shaped like a heart, and lined with 
crimson. A tall man, bearing a case, which 
appeared to contain a violoncello, or some 
other bulky musical instrument, was beside 
him. The foreign nobleman met him upon 
the threshold, uttered a cry of mingled sur- 
prise and delight, flung himself into his arms, 
and embraced him with fervour, to the great 
astonishment of an unmarried lady, who re- 


sided, with a parrot, in the parlors of the 


opposite house. The rest is easily narrated— 
it is an oft-repeated tale. The first floor of 
the architect’s (hitherto) unassuming home 
was brilliantly illuminated every evening ; 
numbers of foreigners passed up the stairs, 
and were never seen to come down again 
by the last person retiring to bed in the 
architect’s family. Mingled sounds of many 
voices and instruments (in which the deep 
tones of the violoncello were always. predo- 
minant) were heard by the architect, his 
family, and every one else in the street. The 
architect remonstrated with the foreign noble- 
man; who declined to restrict the amuse- 


ments of his friend, to whom, he said, he was | 
indebted for the life of an only sister, once | 


saved by his intrepidity in stopping the horses 
of her carriage, which were fast hurrying her 
towards a precipice. The landlord offered a 
compromise, in vain ; wrote to the “Times” 
newspaper, and applied to a magistrate. The 
latter told him there was no remedy, and the 
proverb about an Englishman’s castle, turned 
out to be “a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 

The story may be a trite one; but it is 
only the more powerful against the proverb. 
I could multiply instances of a less adventi- 
tious character. Moreover, it is not because 
the Englishman does not live in a great house, 
with a hundred other people, and consign the 
key of his chamber to the hands of a prying 
porter, that he enjoys more privacy or tran- 
quillity than the Frenchman, It is not be- 


One | 
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| cause the Englishman has a street door, and 
| the Frenchman has none, that the former is 
more free from disturbance and annoyance, 
Nay, the street door is itself, instead of being 
a protection, a positive source of annoyance, 
If I had no street door, could people come 
knocking and kicking against it all day to 
know if I want a door-mat, a rope of onions, 
|a “History of England,” a “Family Devo- 
tion,” “Views of Palestine,” coming out in 
|sixpenny parts, specimens of drapery which 
“T needn’t pay for, at present,” crockery, 
a box of steel-pens, matches, a Dutch’ clock, 
a paper of needles ; or to know whether I 
have any old clothes to exchange for money, or 


| Plates and dishes, or geraniums (with no 


rootsto them) ; or any old umbrellas, or bottles, 
or bones’? If I had any rags to sell ; or knives 
or scissors to grind? There is a good deal of 
timber about my house, which conducts the 
sound, and my hearing is painfully acute. 
No part of my premises is sufficiently remote 
from the street door to protect me from these 
noises. I sit up stairs, and hear these calls : 
many atime clenching my teeth, and muttering 
bitter things of my disturbers—things which, 
methinks, they would hardly like to hear. 

H. (whose case lately came under my 
notice) has to thank his living in an English 
Castle, with a massive knocker, for being dis- 
|turbed at his studies the other night, while 
his servant had gone for the trimestrial holi- 
day. Now if he had lived in France, and in- 
| stead of enjoying the hollow boast of being the 
|master of the house, he had been content to 
| merge his individuality in the joint-tenantship 
of something like a castle, with a porter to 
| guard the gate, and to hold a preliminary par- 
| ley with all intruders, he would not have been 
tempted to indulge in that hasty exclamation 
upon throwing down his book : he would have 
been spared the humiliation of answering, in 
| person, a summons at his own street door: 

he would not have been startled by a black- 
ened face, asking, in a hoarse mysterious 
whisper, the singular question “ whether the 
master wanted such a thing as a tun 0’ coals :” 
he would not have had the trouble of explain- 
ing, in his own good-tempered manner (which 
has endeared him to all who know him), that 
the purchase of a ton of coals is a grave 
matter, and not usually negotiated with a 
stranger who knocks at your door at an un- 
seasonable hour: ke would not have been 
|tormented with the information that “the 
cart was jist round the corner,” and that 
| they could be put in, within five minutes, for 
| twenty-one and six. He would not have been 
provoked to shut the door in the intruder’s 
face: to force his foot from the threshold, 
where he kept it to prevent the shutting of 
the door: he would not have been compelled 





|to hear such language as “ Would eighteen 


bob break your back ?” howled several times 


‘through his keyhole ; which vulgar idiom has 
| been kindly translated for me by young Mr. 
| Phast, of Somerset-house, into the politer 
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terms of, “Would eighteen shillings be too 
much payment for you to make, in the 
present state of your means ?” 

I rather think the idea of a place where 
one can repose, after the rude combat of daily 
life, as well as the idea of strength and se- 
curity, is meant to be included in the expres- 
sion, that “an Englishman’s house is his 
castle.” It is a mockery to tell me that 
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| to say tlat “myself and friends reside in 


London,” does not mean that we are within 
twelve cabman’s miles of each other, when 
half our days are wasted in walking from 
| Place to place, and all for the sake of the 
privilege of each of us having a kind of castle to 
himself, with garden behind, and the water laid 
on,—I say, when we are constantly flinging in 
lthe Frenchman’s teeth, oratorical sentences 





nobody has a right to attack my home,|about “domestic peace,’ “sacred hearth- 
to break open my door, to bore a hole in| stone,” “children climbing our knees,” &c., it is 
my wall, to violate the sanctity of my hearth, | only fair that he should be informed of a few 
while they break my bell-wire, smear my|of the drawbacks. Are we to be going on 
door-step, lift the ponderous iron ring in the | for ever, bragging of not being over-partial to 
mouth of that animal on my door (who seems | balls or theatres, disliking shasqueradés, liking 
to grin at me in derision every time I enter), | plain joints at home and detesting restawrants, 
and give such single and ‘double knocks as/| holding evenings at the café in detestation, 
“throb thunder through my castle floors,” all | hating the click of dominoes, liking carpets, 
day, and especially in the morning. Any one|and abominating wood fires, and saying not 
whose castle happens to be in the suburbs of | 


London, will know that I am no fighter of | 


shadows, no hypochondriacal writer of letters 
to the newspapers ; but a man with a genuine 
grievance. 1 am not only attacked inces- 
santly, but subjected to insulting offers from 
the enemy himself, to victual and furnish 
me for the siege. It is nothing to me (I say 
this with all respect to those public-spirited 
men who have spoken before me) that these 
grievances have been stated before in public 
print. So long as the annoyance is allowed 
to increase and continue in a rampant state, 


,a word about these things? Did I not, con- 
ceited J. B.! who kept me awake, from Paris 
to St. Ouen (you who have thrice appeared 
to me since, in dreams, in very likeness of 
Gog or Magog, I don’t know which)—did 
I not listen to you, for six mortal hours, 
|discoursing of England, glory, hearthstones, 
and the like, to thy moustached neighbour, in 
French less intelligible to him than to me ; 
| till (out of sheer exhaustion) he admitted the 
social degradation of his native land, and 
dropped into slumber about twenty minutes 
before a fresh smell of sea-weed and a 








I swear by the waters of Styx (lifting up my | stentorian notice to prepare our billets came 
right hand), and under the penalty of loss of|in at our carriage window; and shall I not 
nectar, and forfeiture of one hundred years of|introduce him to you beside that hearth, 
Elysian bliss, not to cease to raise my feeble|in the centre of that castle, that he may 
(though, I trust from the justice of my com-|see your weakness, as the valet espies that 
plaint, strong) voice against it. If I were|of his master, according to a proverb, which 
practically, instead of theoretically, the lord| cannot be unknown to that long-suffering 
of a castle, or in any position that would|Gaul? Was it strange (I ask), when I had 
bear a comparison with the lord of a castle,!taken a secret determination to arm him 
should I endure one of these annoyances for a} against another such attack from one of my 
moment ? Or should I not arise from my| countrymen, with a truer picture of the in- 
slumber, and shake them off, as the lion| terior of the Briton’s castle, and had followed 
shakes the dew-drops from his mane? Should} him closely for that purpose, from the station 
I not, in the former case, rather cause to be) to the steamboat—was it to be wondered at 
collared the first intruder, and should I not/ (I say), seeing my beardless chin, my un- 
have him brought before me, like a poacher; moustached lip, and hearing my cry “hold 





before a landlord ? Should I not ask him, 
in blank verse, or in recitative (like Duke 
Borgia, at Her Majesty’s Theatre), how he 
dared to insult me in my castle-hall? And 
waiting (for form’s sake) his reply, should 
T not immediately communicate to the Dutch- 
clock man (supposing a Dutch-clock man 
to be the first victim) that his hour was 


come? Or to the onion man (witha like sup- | 


position) that I was about to reciprocate his 
officious offer of arope ? Should T not, in short, 


have slung out one, at least, of my invaders—a | 


terrible example to the rest—upon the top- 
most of my battlements, long ago ? 

I say, when we boast to the Frenchman 
that we do not pile our houses one upon 


hard,” to the Frenchman, who was letting go 
the head-rope, before I had got aboard—was it 
at all remarkable that he shrank from me ; that 
suddenly finding my eye fixed upon him, he 
recoiled ; that he resisted my attempt to com- 
mence a conversation, with less politeness 
than I had generally met with from his com- 
patriots ; that on three several occasions he 
adroitly went round the funnel to escape me ; 
and once fled to the forecastle, preferring its 
‘inferior accommodation, for awhile (although 
he had paid chief-cabin fare); that, when I 
grew heated with the chase, and, determined 
not to be baffled, I approached him, with the 
intention of whispering in his ear, “ Fear not, I 
am your friend,” he suddenly disappeared down 








another, to the eighth and ninth story, but | the companion-ladder ; and retired to bed? If 
cut them into thin slices, and spread them | this should meet the eye of J. B., he is earnestly 
over the green fields to such a stretch, that | requested to answer this chain of questions in: 
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THE VOICE OF CHEER. 
From Heaven there comes a voice of cheer, 
In sunshine and in shade ; 
Though oft its tones we will not hear, 
When most we need their aid. 
Did we but listen, we should feel 
Our heavy hearts grow light ; 
And gather strength, in woe or weal, 
To tread the path of right. 


It whispers o’er the cradled child, 
Fast lock’d in peaceful sleep, 

Ere its pure soul is sin-beguiled, 
Ere sorrow bids it weep. 

It soothes the mother’s ear with hope, 
Like sweet bells’ silver chime, 

And bodies forth the unknown scope 
Of dark mysterious Time. 


*Tis heard in manhood’s risen day, 
And nerves the soul to might, 

When life shines forth with fullest ry, 
Forewarning least of night. 

It speaks of noble ends to gain, 
A world to mend by love, 

That tempers strength of hand and brain 
With softness of the dove. 


It falls upon the aged ear, 
Though deaf to human voice ; 
And when man’s evening closes drear, 
It bids him still rejoice. 
It tells of bliss beyond the grave, 
The parted soul to thrill; 
The guerdon of the truly brave, 
Who fought the powers of ill. 


LITTLE RED WORKING-COAT. 


LittLte Rep Workinc-Coat, saved from the 
wolf that fattens in our Londonalleys, is now re- 


gularly set up in business in our London streets. | 


The story of the little fellow is extremely 


interesting when put into statistics, the form | 


for telling stories most popular at present. 


The good fairy who has been his protector | 
would have been, a thousand years ago, a} 


lovely damsel with a gilt stick, but she ap- 
pears in the year 1851 under a character 
more suited to the current taste, as the Ragged 
School Shoeblack Society. In that form she 
has already saved from the wolf, not simply 
one Little Red Working-Coat, but more than 
sixty ; and she is ready and able, happily, to 
befriend hundreds more. 

Be acquainted with the little fellows, if you 
please, under their names of Shoe-black and 
Broomer. The shoe-black brushes the mud 
from our boots, and makes our feet to shine ; 
the broomer cleans the pavement and desires 
to keep the London streets wnsullied, like so 
many paths of honour. Broomerism 
however, in its infancy, and the poor little 
broomers, many of them, are not far from the 
same stage of life; they are babies that have 


fallen off the mother’s lap into a gaol, and have | 


been, some of them, in gaol a dozen times before 
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the afiirmative (if he can), and generally to| their milk teeth have been shed. But chance 
ponder upon this article, and the moral that 
it points. 


has brought them to the feet ofthe good fairy ; 
and the children who would struggle to be 
honest are assisted prudently, and restored to 
their old scene of corruption, the streets, to 
invite the custom of a kindly public, each 
with his red coat and blacking bottle, or his 
red coat and broom. Mercuries and brassers 
are to follow—quite new trades, you see ; for 
| Little Red Working-Coat competes with no- 
body, and elbows nobody out of a living. He 
| starts his own trade as a handy little boy, and 
trusts that he shall merit patronage from a 
discerning public, 
| There are in London more than a hundred 
Ragged Schools, and the superintendent. of 
each school recommends to the good fairy, or 
the Ragged School Shoe-black Society, those 
boys who are most ready and worthy to be 
trained and employed. Of more than sixty 
| littlered coats who have been entrusted with the 
| blacking bottles of office, twelve have retired 
| from the streets into situations, seven have emi- 
| grated to Australia, nine have been dismissed 
for misconduct. Their earnings during the last 
summer amounted to more than five hundred 
pounds ; being an average for each boy of about 
| two shillings aday. Nearly a hundred pounds 
| of the whole sum was earned in Hyde Park ; 
where each boy might have been fully occu- 
pied had he possessed five pots, five sets of 
brushes, and five pair of red arms. As a con- 
sequence of this good patronage, it follows 
{that many of the boys have hived a little 
honey for the winter. One West-end capitalist 
has already more than seven pounds sterling 
invested in the Savings Bank. 

The Little Red Working-Coats of London 
| are an organised brigade. ‘They assemble for 
prayers every morning, at seven o’clock, in a 
house not far from Charing-cross ; and to the 
same place they bring their earnings every 
night. During the day two inspectors are 
engaged in visiting the several stations at 
which the little fellows ply their trade, and 
there is carried out among them the best 
practicable system of education and discipline. 
They have a library of pleasant books ; they 
attend school in the evening and every Sun- 
day. They are aself-supporting red republic ; 
and ahappy red republic, very much satisfied 
with the existing order of things. With old 
experience of a gaol, and new experience of 
human kindness, their hearts are full enough 
of the child to warm under the experience of 
lactive sympathy, and to look up to the good 
fairy generally with an earnest gratitude. 

The fairy, in the meantime, retains a potent 
wand—a golden waud—which, in the modern 
form which it assumes, we have to define as a 
round surplus of one hundred and sixty pounds. 

On Lord Mayor's day, a troop of red re- 
publicans attacked the pavement of Regent 
Street with brooms, aud in a short time 
|triumphantly swept away those enemies of 
shopkeepers and foot-passengers—the dust 
and mud, ‘The enemy's flags were taken by 
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the broomers. 
allotted a certain number of shops, and the 
pavement in front of each was kept clean for 
the payment of one penny a day. The bene- 
fit of this revolution in the streets became 
palpable, and its expense was really so slight, 
that it very soon spread from the Quadrant 
to the Circus in Oxford Street. The Strand, 
however, has not yet pronounced ; and no at- 
tempt has yet been made for the establish- 
ment of broomerism in the city. Which we 
all understand to be the last place to adopt 
anything good—except to eat, or to drink. 

Success, in the meantime, stimulates the 
authors of the movement to propound fresh 
inventions, and to widen still farther the means 
of livelihood for poor boys rescued from the 
gaol. The public certainly is ready to assist. 

To every six broomers there will hereafter 
be attached a message boy, who will be known 
by his name of “ Mercury” legibly inscribed 
upon a label. This little republican will be at 
the call of any shopkeeper within his district, 
for the purpose of running errands, at the rate 
of threepence a mile, or sixpence an hour. 
The Society will aid this movement, by ren- 
dering itself responsible for all parcels en- 
trusted to the Mercuries, under the value of 
five pounds. By promoting to such office 
only those capitalists who have as much as 
five pounds in their bank, it will in fact make 
the boy himself pay for the value of the pro- 
perty, in case of theft. 

Then there will arise among us “ Brassers,” 
and their offer to the public will be for a 
penny from each house, to keep door-plates, 
shop-plates, knockers, and bell-pulls in a state 
of tremendous brilliancy. 

The Ragged Schools take thousands of boys 
yearly from the streets; which they pollute, 
and where they are polluted. The public 
will cordially rejoice, we know, to find—as 
the plan goes on, and prospers—that such boys 
by hundreds are returned upon the streets as 
useful members of society. The public, we 
are sure, will benevolently assist in the crea- 
tion of these little convenient trades, which, 
while they give us a good pennyworth for our 
penny, interfere with no man’s livelihood, and 
create honest callings for the children who 
are struggling to live out of gaol. It is by 
practical schemes like these that the best 
fairy-transformations of our own day are 
effected. Little Red Working-Coat can tell 
a story quite as interesting to our hearts as 
any pleasant legend of the nursery. 


THE GERMAN EXILE’S NEW YEAR'S 
EVE. 

A. murky, frosty night, the air chill and 
charged with rain, and the dirty red lamps 
ilaring through the sepulchral gloom of the 
streets! But, with all that, the people are 
merry. Crowds throng the pavement; and 
the shops are bright with enormous gas-flames 





To each broom there were|I read of in the “ Christmas Carol in Prose,” 


which I translated into German prose, when 
I served my apprenticeship to literature 
in the back-room of a newspaper office at 
Barmen. There, as I bent over my labour 
of love, or dictated to Ernest, a clownish 
country-boy from Holzminden, who grinned 
with delight, I did not by any means dream, 
either sleeping or waking, that one of my 
New Year Eves would pass in London, 
amidst the very scenes that book describes ; 
amidst all the noise, bustle, fog and jollity of 
the British Yule-feast, and its series of merry- 
making to the last day of the year. But, two 
short years ago 

I intended to see the year out with some 
countrymen, in a three-pair back-room, in 


| Percy-street. We had punch, tobacco, guitars ; 


and we had, moreover, several copies of the old 
“Leipzig Commersbuch,”—old copies well 
thumbed, and all but broken, by the violence 
with which they had been knocked on 
Kneipen tables in the days of “auld lang 
syne.’ We had made up our minds to sing, 
smoke, and be excessively merry in our old 
sweet German songs ; but we began with 
“Es zogen drei Rigamenter wohl iiber den Rhein,” 
“* Three regiments bold marched across the Rhine,” 


which made us sad ; and, by a strange fatality, 
we sang another parting song, which made us 
sadder. But when we came to those wild 
low notes of— 
* Da steh ich, ach! mit der Liebe mein, 
Mit den Rosen und mit den Gelb veigelein ; 
Dem ich alles gabe so gerne, 
Der ist nur in der Ferne!” 
“ And now I am left my love to rue, 
Midst my roses and my violets blue ; 
He is gone whom my heart loved ouly, 
And I’m here all sad and lonely ! ” 


we got very sad indeed, and my friends sought 
relief in a political controversy. As for me, 
I am weary of politics. I left them in the 
very midst of their quarrel, and, creeping 
down stairs, turned into Oxford Street, and 
into that maze of streets and lanes which lies 
between that great thoroughfare and the 
Regent’s Circus, Piccadilly. For, after all, this 
is New Year’s Eve; and the treasures of Lon- 
don are laid out and arranged in the most 
tempting fashion. What prevents me from 
lookivng in at the shops? I will pick and 
choose whatever I like best, and then go home 
and dream that it has been laid on my table. 
I had turned a corner, and found what I 
sought. Fir-trees which have been left on 
hand from Christmas! And here are plenty 
of them; ranged on mahogany tables, behind 
plate-glass windows, overloaded with precious 
sweetmeats and exotic fruit, and literally 
bending under a load of prim tapers. These, 
however, are not the heavenly trees the Christ- 
kindchen used to bring to our village in the 
Eifel! I cannot even smell them. They 


«nd merry faces. This is like the one night | want the spicy perfume of our small dwarfish 
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firs—that wintry scent which is full of pro- 
mise, and which makes a German child’s heart 
leap within it. 

English boys and girls are much more happy 
than we are in poor despotic Germany. They 
are kindly treated, and their parents do not 
believe that children, with their quick sensi- 
bilities and appetites, ought to practise all 
those virtues of self-denial which are most 
difficult even to grown men and women. 
English parents have hopes in their children ; 
they admire them—often too much—and they 
make much of them. They quote their sayings, 
and take a delight in the development of their 
minds. English children are a_ privileged 
class of society; the friends of the family 
treat them as friends, and show them attention. 
Whatever sunshine there is in the house, it is 
sure to fall on the morning of their lives. 

As 1 look upon these fir-trees, strange and 
un-German though they be, I feel a breath of 
home passing over me, and I tremble. Alas ! 
to tremble is the first lesson our parents 
teach us Germans! We tremble when alone 
with them, lest some of our childish pecca- 
dilloes should have reached their ears through 
the means of some officious neighbour ; or, 
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through Germany on winter nights with 
many large bags and big rods, watching the 
children in their homesteads and noting 
their behaviour. Sometimes, when greatly 
exasperated, he will pounce in upon a child, 
put it into a bag, and carry it off to his cave 
in some very wretched place, where the young 
delinquent’s body will be torn with rods, until 
even the stubborn soul of that old Klas is con- 
vineed of the sincerity of its repentance. But 
his great day is St. Nicolas Eve, when he 
comes without fail to sit in terrible judgment 
over the whole of the infant population. On 
that evening the children sit scared and 
trembling in the nursery. By judicious repe- 
titions of the old story, and some further 
dark hints as to what Klas might possibly 
do, their feelings have been worked to the 
highest pitch of terror. As the time draws 
|near, the grown persons leave the room, taking 
| the lights with them, if possible. Next comes 
}a loud knocking at the street door, a heavy 
step makes the stairs creak, and a terrible 
| voice asks for “the children.” A dialogue 
ensues. ‘The parents wish to screen them. 
The children are out! No such thing, Klas 
| knows better. They are in the back-room be- 








lest trespasses, long since atoned and suffered | hind the kitchen—and he forthwith, but with 
for, should be remembered and made the) very heavy step, and very slowly, proceeds to 
subject of another lecture—perhaps of another | that identical door, and kicks it open. He 
punishment. We tremble when a stranger|stands in the doorway, scowling at the 
speaks to us, lest our answer should displease | children, huddled up in a corner, as though 
him, and his displeasure be communicated to | there were protection in numbers. Growling 
our parents. We tremble in school, at table,!at them from underneath his terrible fur-cap, 
in company, and even at church ; for we are | and with his rod raised in theair, he approaches 


taught, and lectured, and punished from year’s 
end to year’s end. 

Even our joys are full of trepidation. As 
autumn merges into winter, we have a great 
and a sad festival—the feast of All Souls. On 
a raw, chill November evening, the children 
of the house are marshalled in the hall, each 
bearing a candle; they are led out to the 
churchyard to pray on the graves of their 
departed relatives ; and the candles, flicker- 
ing in the cold wind, are stuck on the graves 
by our little, frost-bitten, trembling hands. 
And stories are told us, and legends of the 
departed, and of their return to the earth ; 
or of the awful future which awaits all those 
who do what they ought not to do, and leave 
undone the things which they ought to have 
done. Grown-up people, hardened in the 
world, have no idea of the effect which these 
conversations have on the tender minds of 
children. And, as we leave the churchyard, 


with its hundreds of small blue flames flickering | 


in the blast—“like so many souls in trouble”— 
the parents’ heart rejoices at the convulsive 
shaking of the small blne hands, and the stifled 
tones of the voices which pray for Heaven’s 
mercy, and promise to be “good children.” 
Next comes St. Nicolas Eve. Der Heilige 
Klas is a great corrector of naughtiness in 
German children. He is a tall, strong man, 
irascible and violent ; who, dressed in rough 
furs and other uncouth garments, walks 


the trembling group. Close behind him fol- 
lows his servant Ruprecht—that. old, mis- 
}chievous, cruel Knecht Ruprecht, bending 
j under a load of rods and bags, ready to whip 
j and earry off any number of naughty children, 
_ And now comes the awful question : 

“ Have the children been good ?” 

The father silent. But the mother 
steps in with a ready answer. 

“Yes, of course, they have been good! The 
best children in the world. Franz 

“Silence ! He knows it all! Franz has ever 
Fritz 
Malchen 
—ay, Malchen is the worst! She bought sweet- 
meats for the sixpence her aunt had given her. 
Forward, Knecht Ruprecht: open the bags, 
and prepare the rods!” 

This is the climax. Knecht Ruprecht 
rushes forward. The children, either wildly 
howling or dumb with terror, cling to their 
parents, who for once protect them. A parley 
begins, while Knecht Ruprecht every now 
and then makes a rush at the trembling little 
forms. And at length, after much entreaty, 
and many threats, and after various promises 
of future good behaviour, Der Heilige Klas 
relents, and strews the floor of the room with 
apples, nuts, and gingerbread, which he has 
brought from heaven, as is plainly shown ‘by 
the gold tinsel which still clings to them. He 
walks away ; Knecht Ruprecht grumbling, and 


is 


| 
| 


| 80 often misbehaved himself at dinner. 
broke a pane of glass in the kitchen. 
| 
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every now and then darting back to catch at 
least one of the children, until the house-door 
is violently slammed, and the poor tremblers 
are left to the enjoyment of his gifts. 

After St. Nicolas, comes the “ Krippel,” 
so called because a manger, with the child 
Jesus in wax in it, forms the centre of a 
group, which represents the adoration of the 
Three Kings, with Mary and Joseph standing 
on one side of the group, and an ox and an 
ass on the other, with the inseription in very 
heterodox Latin :— 

“ Cognovit bos et asinus 
Asinus 
Te magnus mundi Dominus 
Dominus. 


a 


Allelujah ! 


To which is also added a German trans- 
Jation :— 
* Das Oechselein und das Eselein 
Erkannte Gott den Herren sein.” 


“ The little ox, and the ass so slow, 
Their God and Heavenly Lord doth know.” 


How I used to stare at the Latin words, which 
filled me with an indescribable awe, and at the 
plump cheeks and tiny hands of the waxen 
figure in the manger! And the little “Krippel” 
grotto, which are shown toa child’s maid and 
child, for the consideration of four Gute 
Groschen, with an additional Groschen for 
every additional child, seemed to me the most 
splendid thing of all the most splendid things 
on the face of the earth. It was an illusion ! 
But the reminiscence of that reverence and 
admiration is still vivid in my heart, as well 
as the recollection of the terrors which befel 
me when the “Krippel” receded, as if by 
magic, and, vanishing amidst the folds of a 
tattered blue curtain, made way for another 
set of decorations, representing a narrow 
valley, surrounded by a row of very steep 
and ominous-looking rocks. For another 
great feature of interest in this Christmas- 
show was the battle of Waterloo, which, as 
all the world knows, was fought in a narrow 
defile of the Alps or Pyrenees. How I used 
to shudder when the stage darkened, and a 
low threatening music announced the onward 
progress of the, combatant armies! But, no; 
they were not armies which marched along ; 
for the British forces, represented by four red- 
coated grenadiers and one brass gun, were 
stationary on the highest ledge of the rock ; 
and as the French soldiers filed past below, the 
artillery opened upon them, and each shot 
made the nursery-maids scream and the 
children tremble ; for so terrific was the effect 
of the discharge, that it swept the whole of 
the French army from the fore-ground into 
the back-ground, where they lay dead until 
the gun was reloaded. This done, they pro- 
ceeded round the back of the stage, and reap- 
peared, “to march again, and be again undone.” 

The glare of the powder, the stunning ex- 
plosion, and the sulphurous smell which per- 
vaded the narrow crowded room, filled me 
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with indescribable awe. 
terrible, and mysterious ! 

But the haunted season is not yet over. 
Close after Nicolas comes the child Jesus, 
“das Christkindchen.” It is a wonderful 
child in white robes, with a wreath of gold 
leaves round its head, riding on a white pony. 
The pony is laden with bags, containing 
presents rich and rare for all the good chil- 
dren in Christendom, and its mane and tail 
are heavy with snow and ice ; for'the “ Christ- 
kinchen” travels over high snow-capped moun- 
tains, through the domains of “ Frau Holle,” 
the great fairy, who keeps all the snow in the 
mattress and pillows of her bed. And the 
Christkindchen’s pony has a silver bell tied to 
its neck, that it may have music wherever it 
goes. Its ways are mysterious. <A few weeks 
before Christmas, the best room in the house 
is devoted to its use, and locked against the 
children, who must not be seen in its vicinity. 
As the time draws near; the visits of the 
grown members of the establishment to the 
sacred room become more frequent. Almost 
all their evenings are spent in it, while the 
children, confined to the nursery, sit with 
beating. hearts, listening for every noise, and 
eager to catch the footfall of the Christkind- 
chen’s pony, or the faint tinkling of its 
silver bell ; for in these long winter’ evenings, 
the Christkindchen collects its stores, and 
consults with the parents on the respective 
merits of the children, and the gifts which are 
to be awarded to each. Dark hints are some- 
times thrown out as to the Christkindchen’s 
opinion of such or such a transaction of the 
past year; questions are asked over and over 
again respecting its appearance and supply of 
“fine things ;” and entreaties are made, and 
promises given, that certain very atrocious 
instances of disobedience and laziness shall be 
concealed from the heavenly guest. 

Christmas Eve is an evening of the most 
anxious expectation. Another night, and the 
sun will rise upon the only glad day which a 
German child knows in the year. It is im- 
possible to go to sleep with ail the giddy 
hopes and bright anticipations of the morrow. 
There is a short slumber, perhaps, but it is 
broken at twelve o'clock, when the peal of 
bells, the “ Bayern,” from the old church 
steeple, announces the first hour of the great 
festival. From that hour until four in the 
morning each child is wide awake, for the 
bells go on ringing. At four o’clock, there is 
getting up by lamp-light, and dressing, and 
wiping off the snow and ice from the window- 
frames, to look out upon the cold winter 
landscape and the distant church, with its 
windows and steeple-holes lighted up for the 
morning service. Candles are given to every 
child, to be lighted at the church-door, and at 
five precisely the church is filled with children 
and lights. Never, at any time of the year, 
did those old Saxon halls look so bright, 
festive, and radiant, as on such a Christmas 
morning, when they are filled with light, and 


It was all so grand, 
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with a chorus of young, fresh voices. There 
is a somewhat lengthy sermon—too long, 
almost, for those that wait, and long to go| 
home to watch the Christkindchen, which | 
just now is giving the finishing touch to the| 
gorgeous display it has been preparing these | 
many weeks. The clergyman is in secret 
correspondence with the Christkindchen, His | 
sermon must be long, for there are so many 
houses to provide for, and so many small 
things have been forgotten, which now must | 
be put there in a hurry. | 

At length the sermon is over. Another | 
hymn, and the schoolmaster, on his organ 
seat, “plays the church out,” with an old| 
Austrian Grenadier’s March. There is a| 
violent rush through the narrow porch into 
the cold morning air, and over the frozen 
snow, while the candles, left to the wind, | 
fiutter like so many will-o’-the-wisps, as they 
are borne over the broad expanse of the 
Kirchhof, and the narrow lanes of the village. 
As each door is gained, there is a violent 
shuffling and stamping off of the snow at the 
threshold ; and the children muster in the 
hall with eager eyes and beating hearts, their 
ears strained for the signal of the bell. The 
Christkindchen has a very small bell, which 
it rings as it flits out of the houses. 

There’s the bell at last! A rush at that 


dark mysterious door! It flies open. A| 


shout of joy passes from mouth to mouth, 
and the next moment all 
“ Bescheerung,” 


is still; for the 
the array of gifts, is so 
splendid, so flooded with light, and covered 
with gold tinsel, that it actually takes one’s 
breath away to look at it. There is the 
“ Christbaum,” with its wax candles, econo- 
mically cut into very small pieces ; with its 
gilt apples, and nuts, and splendid gilt egg- 
shells, and pieces of gingerbread ; with here 
and there a wooden horse of the smaller 
breed, or a lovely doll, with purple cheeks 
and coal-black eyes, and real hair, suspended 
among its branches. And then there are 
plates all round, with a name to e ates 
literally heaped with sweetmeats and apples ; 
there are school-books, and hobby-horses, and 
wooden swords ; and—stop, what is that ? 

Even the Christkindchen cannot eschew 
discipline! There,—leaning against the tree, 
and sturdily glaring in the light, stands a 
thick gilt rod, the Christkindchen’s gift to 
the parents, for the due correction of their 
children. Alas! that rod is to be stuck up 
behind the glass, as an ever-present monitor, 
the ultima ratio parentim, from which there 
is no appeal. But even the rod, and all its 
terrors, cannot prevail against the exultation 
of that morning ; and for once in the year 
the voices of the children are heard in the 
tones which nature gave them, unmoved 
by terror, and unrestrained by the fear of ad- 
monition and rebuke from the heads of the 
family. 

Next comes the quiet ennui of a Citrist- 
mas-day. Expectation is at an end, 





and! 
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hope lost in possession. Besides, this is a 
holy day, and in Germany it is kept very 
‘much like an English Sunday. But the 
second day of Christmas, especially if that 
second day happens to be a Sunday, is the 
great season of rejoicing for grown people of 
all classes. Games of forfeit and blind-man’s 
buff are the order of the day, and in the even- 
ing there are balls everywhere. Balls in the 
Gesellschaft, or “Casino,” and in the “ local 
clubs for the Honoratiores.” 

And New Year’s Eve, the very night which 
sees me all lone and dreary on the pavement 
of Piccadilly, is a great “ ball-night” with high 
and low, young and old, in my country. People 
must dance from the old into the new year, 
| and, consequently, there are balls in the great 
|hotels of the towns, and balls in the second- 
|class inns, and balls in every village public- 
house; in low smoky tap-rooms on the first- 
floor, where the stairs, which, as at fashionable 
ballsand routs in thismetropolis, serve as “salle 
de conversation,” and flirting-places, are so 
crowded that even the “ Herr Biirgermeister” 
and the “ Herr Pastor” find some difficulty 
in gaining the top, and the entrance to the ball- 
room. ‘These two dignitaries of every village 
make it a point to visit all the dancing places, 
and to exhort to enjoyment and moderation. 


| Their good advice is always followed to the 


letter while they are present, but when they 
gone, the tempo of the waltz becomes 
more rapid, brown sunburnt women rush 


| violently onward in their giddy career, and 


stout, blue, brass-buttoned coats are doffed 
and flung into the corner by peasant boys, 
carriers, and stone-masons, who, pipe in 
mouth and with their hats on, dance with 
a devotion which many countries emulate, 
but which none can surpass. And as the 
night wears on towards morning, and the 
musicians drop off from sheer exhaustion, 
the melody of the last waltz is taken up by 
the girls, who sing it in inarticulate sounds, 
loud and low by turns, and alternately ad- 
vancing and receding, as if swayed by the 
modulations of their primitive music. This is 
the ancient “ ballare,” the singing of snatches 
of verses to the dance; and here it is that the 
curious in the history of poetry must look for 
the origin and the last remains of the ballad. 
And, oh! the walk home, through the 
frost and the grey dawn of the morning, 
over the snow-clad mountains and “ brinks ;” 
and down into the wooded “ dellen,” angelic 
dales, where the mountain torrent, but 
half icebound, roars amidst large smooth 
stones, and the gnarled roots of ‘the alder ; 
while the full deep tones of the matin 
bells come from all the villages around ; and 
the baying dogs, and the shrill exulting cries 
of the women are answered by the report of 
firearms, muskets, and pistols, which the pea- 
sants bring to their festivities to fire them off 
as they walk home. But most zealous are 


lthey in firing their guns all through the night 


of the last and the morning of the new 
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year. It seems a dream to think that 
J, too, have startled the woods with my 
pistols, who now hurriedly and sadly tread 
the broad flagstones of the London pave- 
ment; that I, too, have reached my door, 
giddy and burning, not with drink, but 
with the excitement of the night’s scene ; and 
that I have started from my pillow, when, in 
the first deep sleep, I was sung awake by the 
ghosts of last night’s melodies, by the repro- 
duction of the music in an excited brain, the 
plaintive ballading notes of— 


“Teh hab’ erfahren dass zwey junge junge Leut, 
Ich hab’ erfahren dass zwey junge junge Leut, 
Sich die Treue gebrochen.” 


“ They tell me that two young ypung lovers, 
They tell me that two young young lovers, 
Their faith have broken.” 


There is a charm in those sounds—for I hear 
them now—I hear them through all the 
thundering noise of Piccadilly. This is not 
imagination—the sounds are real! The love 
and the sorrow of old days is upon me! You 
poor little shivering Hessian girls! I went 
out to forget my loneliness, and in the roar of 
excited London, to take up from my heart 
some token of the love and sorrow of old 
days. I have found it in the sounds of home. 
You come from a cellar in some dismal court 
in Whitechapel. While you sing your native 
songs to those that understand them not, you 
think of your landlord’s threats, and your 
mother’s anxious looks, and of your father, 
who earns a shilling a-day, pent up in a cask 
curing hareskins. Your voices tremble with 
the cold, and the thought of your lightless, sup- 
perless New Year’s Eve. What is your day’s 
gathering? Twopence, three half-pence, two 
farthings, in your little frost-bitten hands ? 
It takes not much to drain an exile’s'purse ; 
but the little I have is yours, and welcome. 
No thanks! Sing that song again, and let 
me take it home with me, as a cheer and a 
comfort to the German Exile’s dark days in 
London. 


THE TRUE TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND. 


WE all remember Tom Tiddler’s Ground, 
upon which, in our childhood, we used to 
poach, “ picking up gold and silver.” At page 
three hundred and fifty of our second, and 
at page five hundred and _ ninety-five of 
our third volume, it will be found that 
we have called attention to the wealth de- 
rivable from chemical products obtained 
out of peat. As a source of wealth, the Trish 
bogs are almost inexhaustible ; and as a source 
of comment in the pages of Household Words, 
they are by no means exhausted yet. It is 
pleasant to feel, as we have of late been 
feeling, that we have on hand quite a little 
glut of hopeful Irish subjects; of industrial 
efforts from within, for the regeneration of 
the country. There is the Small Proprietors’ 
Society, which has been recently commenced i 
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by Irish gentlemen, in a most temperate and 
able manner, with no reference to party 
politics, but with the most earnest reference 
to the well-being of the people. That has a 
claim upon our space, which we by no means 
intend to put din Then, there is the Irish 
Amelioration Society, with its works at 
Derrymullen, county Kildare ; and there are 
also other enterprises for the extraction of 
gold, in the shape of peat fuel and charcoal, 
out of Irish bogs. Ireland made really a 
respectable display of industrial efforts at the 
late Exhibition ;*and, the Repeal agitation 
being defunct, it is pleasant to see that in- 
dustry and the employment of resources are 
being now regarded as the true solution of the 
Irish difficulty. Nature has scattered cheques 
for very large amounts all over the Irish soil ; 
the bogs are very handsome cheques—but 
until of late, there have been few to suggest 
picking them up, and getting them converted 
into cash. 

In that desert corner of the Exhibition, 
Class I., Mining and Mineral Products, be- 
hind an ornament of Irish peat and potatoes, 
the solitary wanderer might detect a little 
pigeon-hole containing cakes. Not macaroons, 
but cakes of more importance to society ; 
dark little compact cakes, clean and smooth 
as chocolate, but not so good to eat ; they 
were in fact bog bannocks. They were baked 
by the Great Peat-working Company of 
Ireland, after the manner patented by Messrs. 
Gwynne and Hays. According to this patent, 
the wet peat, by the application of centrifugal 
force, is dried almost immediately after it is 
taken from the bog, and means are applied 
also for the destruction of its fibrous texture. 
Heat is then applied, whereby there becomes 
developed in the peat its tarry constituent ; it 
is then compressed, so that it shall acquire 
the density of coal ; and the whole series of 
processes comes to an end so rapidly, that 
trom the state of wet peat to the state of 
hard polished cake, the period of transition 
is not morethanhalfanhour. These cakes are 
peat fuel. 

Peat fuel is said to produce a heat so 
equably diffusible, as to beget more steam 
than coal, when used under a boiler. It is used 
by steamers plying on the Shannon, and for 
engines generally in sundry places; where, 
whatever may be the truth of the assertion 
that it produces more steam, it is quite certain 
that the boilers fired by it, last twice as long 
as those fired in the usual way by coal. To 
distillers, brewers, soap-boilers, sugar-refiners, 
and others, as an advertisement might say, 
this fuel is highly to be recommended ; while 
to families its cheapness, its prompt ignition, 
and the ready and agreeable diffusion of heat 
from it, make it really an advantageous sub- 
stitute for coal. Let us hint, too, that Irish 
peat fuel may yet play an important part in 
the development of steam communication be- 
tween Ireland and America. 

Bog bannocks may be converted into char- 
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coal; or peat, in the first instance, may be 
manufactured on the bogs into peat charcoal, 
as is now being done in many places. As an 
article of commerce, peat charcoal is of much 
greater importance than peat fuel, and in this 
form, if in no other, the large cheques lying 
idle in the shape of Irish peat bogs may very 
conveniently be cashed. That fact it is just 
now our design to illustrate. 

Iron is made in England with pit coal, in 
the form of coke. Wood charcoal would be 
infinitely better, but is much too dear ; peat 
charcoal, for the smelting afid manufacture of 
metals, is equal in every respect to the char- 
coal got from wood, and can be supplied at a 
much smaller cost. For the finest kind of 
iron, it is almost requisite that charcoal, and | 
not coke, be employed in the manufacture, and 
the use in this way of peat charcoal, is no 
novelty. At Ichoux, in the department of 
the Landes, in France; at Wadenhammer, 
and Wachter-Neunhammer, in Germany ; at 
Ransko, in Bohemia; at Kénigsbrunn, in 
Bavaria, and elsewhere, peat charcoal is com- 
monly employed. The conversion of Irish 
bog into peat charcoal, is not unlikely to 
develope in the sister country mineral re-| 
sources to an extent not even at this moment | 
anticipated. Formerly, peat was used ex- 
tensively in manufacturing the iron exported 
from Ireland into England. In England, 





wood had been used; our iron-works, as/| 
Sussex, 


those in being located in the| 
middle of our forests; but the exhaustion of | 
our woods led to a demand for Irish metal. | 
The discovery that coke would suit our pur- 
pose well enough, checked suddenly the Irish | 
trade, and about a hundred years ago the last | 
charcoal furnace was extinguished in the} 
county Kerry. It is after the lapse of a| 
hundred years in this very county Kerry, 
that the charcoal-making is resumed by the | 
Peat-working Company. 
Ireland still contains some of the richest | 
iron ores in Europe, and copper is found in 
considerable quantities in Wicklow, Water- | 
ford, and the northern part of Cork. The! 
lead and silver of county Clare and the Wick- | 
low gold mines, have long had a fabulous 
reputation ; and it is well known that in several 
parts of Ireland valuable mineral products 
have turned up under the superintendence of | 
new proprietors of estates, formerly neglected 
by embarrassed men. To work the mineral 
resources of the country, three millions of 
acres of the best kind of fuel are provided. 
Our continental friends lately exhibited | 
among us many specimens of charcoal-iron in | 
the form of guns and muskets; the Govern- 
ment factory of Wurtemburg, among others, 
Dandoy and Co., of Mauberge, in France, and 
some of the smaller German States. The 
Belgian Government exhibited, through the 
director of the Royal Cannon Foundry, some | 
iron guns by which our Committee on Ord- 
nance might be edified. An English iron 
gun, after three hundred rounds, requires 








in the citadel. 
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reventing, and with reventing, the entire 
machine will last through not more than a 
thousand rounds. The Belgians, however, 
let us look at a revented gun, out of which 
there had been fired six thousand rounds, 
and at another gun which had not yet needed 
reventing, and the vent of which was still 
but little altered, although they had fired 
it two thousand one hundred and eighteen 
times. 

Three tons of coke make one ton of pig- 
iron, thirty hundred-weight of charcoal make 
a ton of the finest charcoal-iron. Iron- 
masters working for our Ordnance use pit- 
coal, though it is well known that charcoal 
will produce three times the amount of car- 
bonisation, and, therefore, of elasticity and 
tenacity, the properties required for the secur- 
ing of a good metallic result. When Belgium 
separated from Holland, in 1830, General 
Paixhans, of the French Artillery, was sent 
to assist the Belgians in the siege of Antwerp. 
In company with General Busen, he recon- 
noitred the citadel, and found it to be a place 
of extraordinary strength. Every point was 
well sheltered from the effects of shells, and 
there was, moreover, a big ditch which could 
be filled with water from the sea. The French 
general proposed then to King Leopold to 
shorten the siege by means of a mortar, of 
which the shells would weigh a thousand 
pounds, and contain each a hundred pounds 
of powder. This, it was thought, would with a 
few blows decide the struggle, and cut short 
the pains and miseries of a protracted siege. 
The proposal was believed to be inhuman, and 
it was not until after fifty thousand cannon 
balls.and shells had been spent in vain upon 
the city, that the monster mortar—a charcoal 
casting made at Liege—was brought out, 


| Nine shells were fired, huge flying mines, one 


of which burst in the air, and eight descended 
Two days after the first shell 
was fired the Dutch surrendered. 

A mortar capable of propelling with any 
certainty a shell of such dimensions, or ca- 
pable, indeed, of being fired with any safety 
to its owners, must have been manufac- 
tured with the utmost nicety. Charcoal 
of wood or peat must necessarily have 
been used in the manufacture, not only be- 
cause by that means a tougher and more 
elastic metal is obtained, but because, from the 
absence of sulphur in charcoal, flaws in the 
metal are avoided. From the use of pit-coal 
iron, which creates a risk of flaws, lamentable 
accidents have sometimes resulted. Without 
the finer descriptions of steel and iron which 
we import from the north of Europe and the 
South of Asia, from the neighbourhoods of the 
Pole and the Equator, Sheffield cutlery would 
not so well sustain its reputation. French, 
Prussians, and Bavarians, employ peat char- 
coal: and peat charcoal is offered to us now 
by A, B, C, and D, by sundry workers who 
already have begun to settle on the bogs of 
Treland. 
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Peat-charcoal, which we thus find to be an 
article of no small prospective value to our 
manufactures, is, perhaps, still more valuable, 
certainly more universally to be appreciated, 
when employed as an agent for the promotion 
of the public health, and we shall have also 
to speak of it as a manure. 

We have mentioned Mr. Gwynne’s patent 
for the manufacture of peat fuel; we will 
pause here to interpolate a brief notice of the 
different kind of operation for the manu- 
facture of peat-chareoal, as it may now be 
seen about twenty miles from Dublin, on 
the Bog of Allen, where the Irish Ameliora- 
tion Society have established works. First, 
as to the cutting of the bog; the outfall of 
the drainage having been found, trenches are 
cut, four feet wide and deep, parallel to each 
other. The sides of these trenches, as they 
deepen, are cut into steps or terraces, so that 
you go down stairs from each side, as it were, 
into each ; this is to prevent the sides from 
falling in. When the soil below the bog is 
reached, the remnants of stair between the 
trenches are also removed, and the cleared 
soil is handed over to the farmer. The super- 
incumbent bog has been removed—the cheque 
has been picked up, and cashed—and the virgin 
soil on which it lay, as a witty writer has 
expressed it, being tickled with the plough, 
laughs with a harvest. 

The process of cashing the cheque takes 
place as follows. The wet blocks are piled 


on wicker trays, dried partly by exposure to 


the air, and then carried on peculiar little 
wagons to the furnace. There they are 
stacked against an air-chamber, and com- 
pletely dried. The mass, being finally ignited, 
chars in a few hours, and the resulting char- 
coal can be either used as fuel, or granulated 
like coarse gunpowder for sanitary or agri- 
cultural purposes. By Mr. Rogers’s com: 
pressing machine, it can be made denser than 
wood charcoal, and sold at one-fourth of the 
cost. The processes are more fully described 
in a small pamphlet by Mr. Yarrow. 

A year or two ago, Prince Albert suggested 
to the Royal Agricultural Society, in a paper 
on the treatment of sewage manure, that use 
should be made of upward filtration, through 
some absorbing medium, having also a de- 
odorising power. At the head of his list of 
such substances was charcoal. Charcoal de- 
odorises not by the destruction or change, 
but the absorption and the retention in 
its substance of the gases which annoy the 
nose and undermine the health, although 
able to make for us flesh and bone, if we can 
compel them to lie among the clods, and be 
the servants of our farmers. Sewage matter 
filtered through peat-charcoal, which is itself 
an excellent manure, leaves in the charcoal 
all its fertilising principles, and forms an 
inodorous solid substance, fit to be carried off 
in sacks, annoying nobody ; a manure infinitely 
cheaper, and decidedly better than guano, and 
placed to the credit of our English harvests, 
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Mr. Yarrow has received from the town of 
Weston-super-Mare the premium for his plan 
of draining that town precisely on Prince 
Albert’s principle. We have the authority of 
the chairman of the Dublin Board of Health 
in stating, that a large and most offensive cess- 
pool, in a central part of Dublin, has been 
emptied with the use of peat-charcoal, and its 
contents carted off in broad day, without the 
slightest suggestion to the eyes and noses 
in the neighbourhood of the nature of the 
operation that was going on. London air is 
being poisoned, and London soil is being satu- 
rated with putrescent matter. The curse would 
be transformed into a blessing by the free 
employment of peat-charcoal, and a large 
profit could be made out of the cleansing. 
Furthermore, in hospitals, in alleys, in filthy 
cellars, peat-charcoal thrown about absorbs 
the gases that are in the air. It does not 
decompose these, and substitute a coughing 
mixture, like chloride of lime; it simply 
absorbs and fixes them unaltered in its 
substance, wherein they can be carried off 
in a bag to fertilise our fields and gardens. 

When granulated for sanitary purposes, 
according to Mr. Rogers’s patent process, 
peat-charcoal will digest and hold, deodorised, 
a quantity of offensive matter equal to itself 
in weight, without allowing the loss of volatile 
gases, or any element that gives it a com- 
mercial value, Peat-charcoal would convert 
the London drains into a comfortable mine of 
wealth. “If it were possible,” says Liebig, 
“to husband all the filth of London, it would 
form the most valuable manure in the world.” 
Well, we can husband it, and store it in a form 
which retains no trace of its origin, and is by 
no means filthy. This may be seen at Stanley 
Bridge, Fulham, where sewerage, in full pos- 
session of all its filthy characteristics, enters 
a tank containing peat-charcoal, and leaves 
the tank in a clear stream, without taste or 
smell. 

Charcoal itself, we should remember, is the 
staff of vegetable life ; used alone, as a manure, 
it renders the soil light and friable, and ever- 
absorbent, sucks in abundantly the gases 
which plants require; other manures im- 
poverish by keeping, charcoal is always 
adding to its wealth; what others are too 
ready to give out, charcoal is always eager to 
take in, 

Not only in the cellars and the filthy haunts 
of our neglected neighbours, but in stables, 
piggeries, and places of that kind, charcoal 
upon the floor would keep the animals in 
health, and save the loss of volatile manure. 
In the pantry a tray of peat-charcoal preserves 
the meat ; taken from thence, when it requires 
renewing, it may be thrown over a stable- 
floor, into a privy, or sprinkled about a drain, 
to purify the atmosphere, and become in itself 
richer as a manure, Strewn over potatoes, 
when pitted, it has been found to prevent 
disease, 

These are some of the uses of peat-charcoal, 
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which we could illustrate abund: ently, if nats lonteien. I 


were needful. The manufacture of this 
charcoal is commencing now upon some 
portions of the Irish bogs; and the product 
of the manufacture is supplied already at a 
very cheap rate. As the value of the bog- 
products becomes more generally known, the 
stimulus to enterprise in ‘Treland will increase, 
and Nature’s cheques will be converted into 
gold at last, and happily applied to the main- 
tenance and clothing of a hungry family. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XII. 

At two-and-thirty years of age, JouHn 
became King of England. His pretty little 
nephew ARTHUR had the best claim to the 
throne; but John seized the treasure, and 
made fine promises to the nobility, and got 
himself crowned at Westminster within a few 
weeks after his brother Richard’s death. I 
doubt whether the crown could possibly have 
been put upon the head of a meaner coward, 
or a more detestable villain, if the country had 
been searched from end to end to find him 
out. 

The French King, Philip, refused to ac- 
knowledge the right of John to his new 
dignity, and declared in favour of Arthur. 
You must not suppose that he had any 
generosity of feeling for the fatherless boy ; 
it merely suited his ambitious schemes to 
oppose the King of England. So, John and 
the French King went to war about Arthur. 

He was a handsome boy, at that time only 
twelve years old. He was not born when his 
father, Geoffrey, had his brains trampled out 
at the tournament ; and, beside the misfortune 
of never having known a father’s guidance 
and protection, he had the additional mis- 
fortune to have a foolish mother (ConsTANcE 
by name), lately married to her third husband. 
She took Arthur, upon John’s accession, to 
the French King, who pretended to be very 
much his friend, ~and made him a Knight, and 
promised him his daughter in marriage ; but, 
who cared so little about him in reality, that 
finding it his interest to make peace with 
King John for a time, he did so without the 
least consideration for the poor little Prince, 
and heartlessly sacrificed all his interests. 

Young Arthur, for two years afterwards, 
lived quietly ; and in the course of that time 
his mother died. But, the French King then 
finding it his interest to quarrel with King 
John again, again made Arthur his pr etence, 
and invited the orphan boy to court. “You 
know your rights, Prince,” said the French 
King, “and you would like to be a King. Is 
itnot so?” “Truly,” said Prince Arthur, “ I 
should greatly like to be a King!” “Then,” 
said Philip, “you shall have two hundred 
gentlemen who are Knights of mine, and with 
them you shall go to win back the provinces 
belonging to you, of which your uncle, the 
usurping King of England, has taken pos- 
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myself meanwhile, will head a 
force against him in Normandy.” Poor 
Arthur was so flattered and so grateful, that 
he signed a treaty with the crafty French 
King, agreeing to consider him his superior 
Lord, and that the French King should keep 
for himself whatever he could take from King 
John. 

Now, King John was so bad in all ways, 
and King Philip was so_perfidious, that 
Arthur, between the two, might as well have 
been a lamb between a fox and a wolf. But, 
being so young, he was ardent and flushed 
with hope ; and, when the people of Brittany 
(which was his inheritance) sent him five 
hundred more knights and five thousand foot 
soldiers, he believed his fortune was made. 
The people of Brittany had been fond of him 
from his birth, and had requested that he 
might be called Arthur, in remembrance of 
that dimly-famous English Arthur, of whom 
I told you early in this book, whom they 
believed to have been the brave friend and 
companion of an old King of their own. They 
had tales among them about a prophet called 
Mert (of the same old time), who had fore- 
told that their own King should be restored 
to them after hundreds of years; and they 
believed that the prophecy woz ild be fulfilled 
in Arthur ; that the time would come when 
he would rule them with a crown of Brittany 
upon his head; and when neither King of 


France nor King of England would have any 


power over them. When Arthur found him- 
self riding in a glittering suit of armour ona 
richly caparisoned horse, at the head of his 
train of knights and soldiers, he began to 
believe this too, and to consider old Merlin a 
very superior prophet. 

He did not know—how could he, being so 
innocent and inexperienced ?—that his little 
army was a mere nothing against the power 
of the King of England. The French King 
knew it; but the poor boy’s fate was little to 
him, so that the King of England was worried 
and distressed. Therefore, King Philip went 
his way into Normandy, and Prince Arthur 
went his way towards Mirebeau, a French 
town near Poictiers, both very w ell pleased. 

Prince Arthur went to attack the town of 
Mirebeau, because his grandmother Eleanor, 
who has so often made her appearance in this 
history (and who had always been his mother’s 
enemy), was living there, and because his 
Knights said, “ Prince, if you can take her 
prisoner, you will be able to bring the King 
your uncle to terms!” But she was not to 
be easily taken. She was old enough by this 
time—eighty—but she was as full of strata- 
gem as she was full of years and wickedness. 
Receiving intelligence of young Arthur's 
approach, she shut herself up ina “high tower, 
and encouraged her soldiers to defend it like 
men. Prince Arthur with his little army be- 
sieged the high tower. King John, hearing 
how matters stood, came up to the rescue, 
with his army. So here was a strange family- 
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party! The boy-Prince besieging his grand-| despatch young Arthur,” he returned. “Go 
mother, and his uncle besieging him ! back to him who sent thee,” answered Hubert, 
This position of affairs did not last long.| “and say that I will do it!” 
One summer night King John, by treachery,} King John very well knowing that Hubert 
got his men into the town, surprised Prince | would never do it, but that he courageously 
Arthur's force, took two hundred of his|sent this reply to save the Prince or gain 
knights, and seized the Prince himself in his| time, despatched messengers to convey the 
bed. The knights were put in heavy irons, | young prisoner to the castle of Rouen. 
and driven away in open carts drawn by bul-| Arthur was soon forced from the good 
locks, to various dungeons where they were| Hubert—of whom he had never stood in 
most inhumanly treated, and where some of| greater need than then—carried away by 
them were starved to death. Prince Arthur | night, and lodged in his new prison: where, 
was sent to the castle of Falaise. through his grated window, he could hear the 
One day, while he was in prison at that | deep waters of the river Seine, rippling against 
castle, mournfully thinking it strange that |the stone wall below. 
one so young should be in so much trouble,} One dark night, as he lay sleeping, dream- 
and looking out of the small window in the|ing perhaps of rescue by those unfortunate 
~~ dark wall, at the summer sky and the} gentlemen who were obscurely suffering and 
birds, the door was softly opened, and he saw | dying in his cause, he was roused, and bidden 
his uncle the King standing in the shadow of | by his jailer to come down the staircase to the 
the archway, looking very grim. foot of the tower. He hurriedly dressed him- 
“ Arthur,” said the King, with his wicked | self and obeyed. When they came to the 
eyes more on the stone floor than on his} bottom of the winding stairs, and the night 
nephew, “ will you not trust to the gentleness, | air from the river blew upon their faces, the 
the friendship, and the truthfulness, of your|jailer trod upon his torch and put it out. 


loving uncle ?” 

“T will tell my loving uncle that,” replied 
the boy, “when he does me right. Let him 
restore to me my kingdom of England, and 
then come to me and ask the question.” 

The King looked at him and went out. 
“Keep that boy close prisoner,” said he to the 
warden of the castle. 

Then the King took secret counsel with the 
worst of his nobles how the Prince was to be 
got rid of. Some said, “Put out his eyes 
and keep him in prison, as Robert of Nor- 
mandy was kept.” Others said, “Have him 
stabbed.” Others, “Have him hanged.” 
Others, “ Have him poisoned.” 

King John, feeling that in any case, what- 
ever was done afterwards, it would be a satis- 
faction to his mind to have those handsome 
eyes burnt out that had looked at him so 
proudly while his own royal eyes were blink- 
ing at the stone floor, sent certain ruffians to 
Falaise to blind the boy with red-hot irons. 


But Arthur so pathetically entreated them, | 


and shed such piteous tears, and so appealed 
to’ Huserr pe Boure, the warden of the 
castle, who had a love for him, and was an 
honourable tender man, that Hubert could 
not bear it. To his eternal honour he pre- 
vented the torture from being performed, and, 
at his own risk, sent the savages away. 

The chafed and disappointed King be- 


Then, Arthur, in the darkness, was hurriedly 
drawn into a solitary boat. And in that boat, 
he found his uncle and one other man. 

He knelt to them, and prayed them not to 
murder him. Deaf to his entreaties, they 
stabbed him and sunk his body in the river 
with heavy stones. When the spring-morning 
broke, the tower-door was closed, the boat 
was gone, the river sparkled on its way, and 
|mever more was any trace of the poor boy 
| beheld by mortal eyes. 

The news of this atrocious murder being 
spread in England, awakened a hatred of the 
King (already odious for his many vices, and 
for his having stolen away and married a 
noble lady while his own wife was living) that 
never slept again through his whole reign. 
In Brittany, the indignation was intense. 
Arthur’s own sister ELzanor was in the 
power of John and shut up in a convent at 
| Bristol, but his half-sister ALIcE was in Brit- 
tany. The people chose her, and the murdered 
prince’s father-in-law, the last husband of 
Constance, to represent them; and carried 
their fiery complaints to King Philip. King 
Philip summoned King John (as the holder 
of territory in France) to come before him 
and defend himself. King John refusing to 
appear, King Philip declared him false, per- 
jured, and guilty ; and again made war. Ina 
little time, by conquering the greater part of 





thought himself of the stabbing suggestion | his French territory, King Philip deprived 
next, and, with his shuffling manner and his| him of one-third of his dominions. And, 
cruel face, proposed it to one William de Bray. | through all the fighting that took place, King 
“Tama gentleman and not an executioner,” | John was always found, either to be eating 
said William de Bray, and left the presence | and drinking, like a gluttonous fool, when the 
with disdain. danger was at a distance, or to be running 
But it was not difficult for a King to hire a| away, like a beaten cur, when it was near. 
murderer in those days. King John found} You might suppose that when he was 
one for his money, and sent him down to the | losing his dominions at this rate, and when his 
castle of Falaise. “On what errand dost thou | own Nobles cared so little for him or his cause 
come?” said Hubert to this fellow. “To! that they plainly refused to follow his banner 
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out of England, he had enemies enough. But 
he made another enemy of the Pope, which he | 
did in this way. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury dying, and 
the junior monks of that place wishing to get 
the start of the senior monks in the appoint- | 


ment of his successor, met together at mid-| 


night, secretly elected a certain REGINALD, 
and sent him off to Rome to get the Pope’s 

approval. The senior monks and the King 
soon finding this out, and being very angry 
about it, the junior monks gave wa and all 
the monks together elected the Bishop of 
Norwich, who was the King’s favorite. The 
Pope, he: wing the whole story, declared that 
neither election would do for him, and that 
he elected StepHen Laneton. The monks 
submitting to the Pope, the King turned them 
all out bodily, and banished them as traitors. 
The Pope sent three bishops to the King, to 
threaten him with an Interdict. 


eyes and cut off the noses of all the monks he 


could lay hold of, and send them over to Rome | 


in that undecorated state as a present for| 
their master. The bishops, nevertheless, soon | 
published the Interdict, and fled. 

After it had lasted a year, the Pope pro- | 


ceeded to his next step; which was Excom- | 


munication. King John was declared ex- 
communicated, with all the usual ceremonies. 
The King was so incensed at this, and was 


made so desperate by the disaffection of his 
Barons and the hatred of his people, that it is | 
said that he even privately sent ambassadors | 
to the Turks in Spain, offering to renounce 
his religion and hold his kingdom of them if| 


they would help him. It is related that the 


ambassadors were admitted to the presence | 


of the Turkish Emir, through long - of 
Moorish guards, and that “they found the 
Emir with his eyes seriously fixed on the 


pages of a large book from which he never | 


once looked up. That they gave him a letter 


from the King containing his proposals, and | 
That presently the | 


were gravely dismissed. 
Emir sent for one of them, and conjured him, 


by his faith in his religion, to say what kind | 


of man the King of England truly was? 


That the ambassador, thus pressed, replied | 


that the King of England was a false tyrant, 
against whom his own subjects would soon rise. 
And that this was qu'te enough for the Emir. 
Money being, in his position, the next best 
thing to men, King John spared no means of 
getting it. He set on foot another oppressing 
and torturing of the unhappy Jews (which 
was quite in his way), and invented a new 
punishment for one wealthy Jew of Bristol. 
Until such time as that Jew should produce 
a certain large sum of money, the King 


sentenced him to be imprisoned, and, every | 


day, to have one tooth violently wrenched 
out of his head—beginning with the double 
teeth. For seven days, the oppressed man 
bore the daily pain and ost the daily tooth ; 


The King! 
told the bishops that if any Interdict were | 
laid upon his kingdom, he would tear out the | 
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| but, on the eighth, he paid the money. With 
the treasure raised in such ways, the King 
| made an expedition into Ireland, where some 
English nobles had revolted. It was one of 
the very few places from which he did not 
run away ; because no resistance was shown. 
He made another expedition into Wales— 
whence he did run away in the end: but not 
| before he had got from the Welsh people, as 
hostages, twenty-seven young men of the best 
families ; every one of whom he caused to be 
slain in the following year. 

To Interdict and Excommunication, the 
Pope now added his last sentence ; Deposition, 
He proclaimed John no longer King, absolved 
all his subjects from their allegi: nce, and sent 
Stephen Langton and others to the King of 
Puaiees to tell him that, if he would invade 

| England, he should be forgiven all his sins— 
at least, should be forgiven them by the Pope, 
if that would do. 

As there was nothing that King Philip 
desired more than to invade England, he 
| collected a great army at Rouen, and a fleet 
of seventeen hundred ships to bring them 
over. But the English people, however 
| bitterly they hated the King, were not a 
| people to suffer invasion quietly. They flocked 
'to Dover, where the English standard was, in 
such great numbers to enrol themselves as 
| defenders of their native land, that there were 
|not provisions for them, and the King could 
only select and retain sixty thousand. But, 
| at ‘this crisis, the Pope, who had his own 
| reasons for objecting to either King John or 
King Philip being too powerful, interfered. 
‘He entrusted a legate, whose name was 
PanDo.F, with the easy task of frightening 
King John. He sent him to the “English 
Camp, from France, to terrify him with 
| exaggerations of King Philip’s power, and his 
|own weakness in the discontent of the English 
3arons and people. Pandolf discharged his 
commission so well, that King John, in a 
'wretched panic, consented to acknowledge 
———— Langton ; to resign his kingdom “to 
God, Saint Peter, and Saint Paul”—which 
meant the Pope ; ‘and to hold it, ever after- 
wards, by the Pope’s leave, on pay yment of an 
annual sum of money. To this shameful 
contract he publicly bound himself in the 
church of the Knights Templars at Dover: 
where he laid at the legate’s feet a part of the 
tribute, which the legate haughtily trampled 
upon. But they do say, that this was merely 
a genteel flourish, and that he was afterwards 
seen to pick it up and pocket it. 

There was an unfortunate prophet, of the 
name of Peter, who had greatly increased 
King John’s terrors by predicting that he 
would be unknighted (which the King sup- 
posed to signify that he would die) before 
the Feast of Ascension should be past. That 
was the day after this humiliation. When the 
next morning came, and the King, who had 
been trembling all night, found himself alive 
and safe, he ordered the prophet—and his son 
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too—to be dragged through the streets at the 
tails of horses, and then hanged, for having 
frightened him. 

As King John had now submitted, the 
Pope, to King Philip’s great astonishment, 
took him under his protection, and informed 
King Philip that he found he could not give 
him leave to invade England. The angry 
Philip resclved to do it without his leave ; 
but, he gained nothing and lost much ; for, 
the English, commanded by the Earl of 
Salisbury, went over, in five hundred ships, 
to the French coast, before the French fleet 
had sailed away from it, and utterly defeated 
the whole. 

The Pope then took off his three sentences, 
one after another, and empowered Stephen 
Langton publicly to receive King John into 
the favour of the church again, and to ask 
him to dinner. The King, who hated Langton 
with all his. might and main—and with reason 
too, for he was a great and a good man, with 
whom such a King could have no sympathy— 
pretended to cry and to be very grateful. 
There was a little difficulty about settling 
how much the King should pay, as a recom- 
pense to the clergy for the losses he had 
caused them ; but, thé end of it was, that the 
superior clergy got a good deal, and the infe- 
riorclergy got little or nothing—which hasalso 
happened since King John’s time, I believe. 

When all these matters were arranged, the 
King in his triumph became more fierce, and 
false, and insolent to all around him than he 
had ever been. An alliance of sovereigns 
against King Philip, gave him an opportunity 
of landing an army in France; with which 
he even took a town! But, on the French 
King’s gaining a great victory, he ran away, 
of course, and oe a truce for five years. 

And now the time approached when he was 
to be still further humbled, and made to feel, 
if he could feel anything, what a wretched 
creature he was. Of all men in the world, 
Stephen Langton seemed raised up by Heaven 
to oppose and subdue him. When he ruth- 
lessly burnt and destroyed the property of his 
own subjects, because their Lords, the Barons, 
would not serve him abroad, Stephen Langton 
fearlessly reproved and threatened him. When 
he swore to restore the laws of King Edward, 
or the laws of King Henry the First, Stephen 
Langton knew his falsehood, and pursued him 
through all his evasions. When the Barons 
met at the abbey of Saint Edmund’s- Bury, 
to consider their wrongs and the King’s op- 
pressions, Stephen Langton roused them by 
his fervid words to demand a solemn charter 
of rights and liberties from their perjured 
master, and to swear, one by one, on the High 
Altar, that they would have it, or would wage 
war against him to the death. When the 
King hid himself in London from the Barons, 
and was at last obliged to receive them, they 
told him roundly they would not believe him 
unless Stephen Langton became a surety that 
he would keep his word. When he took the 
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Cross, to invest himself with some interest, 
and belong to something that was received 
with favour, Stephen Langton was still im- 
moveable. When he appealed to the Pope, 
and the Pope wrote to Stephen Langton in 
behalf of his new favorite, Stephen Langton 
was deaf, even to the Pope himself, and saw 
before him nothing but the welfare of England 
and the crimes of the English King. 

At Easter time, the Barons assembled at 
Stamford in Lincolnshire, in proud array, and, 
marching near to Oxford where the King was, 
delivered into the hands of Stephen Langton 
and two others, a list of grievances. “And 
these,” they said, “he must redress, or we will 
do it for ourselves!” When Stephen Langton 
told the King as much, and read the list to 
him, he went half mad with rage. But that 
did him no more ‘good than his afterwards 
trying to pacify the Barons with lies. They 
called themselves and their followers, “'The 
army of God and the Holy Church.” March- 
ing through the country, with the people 
thronging to them everywhere (except at 
Northampton, where they failed in an attack 
upon the castle), they at last triumphantly 
set up their banner in London itself, whither 
the whole land, tired of the tyrant, seemed to 
flock to join them. Seven knights alone, of 
all the knights in England, remained with the 
King; who, reduced to this strait, at last sent 
the Earl of Pembroke to the Barons to say 
that he approved of everything, and would 
meet them to sign their charter when they 
would. “Then,” said the Barons, “let the 
day be the 15th of June, and the place, Runny- 
Mead.” 

On Monday, the fifteenth of June, one 
thousand two hundred and fourteen, the King 
came from Windsor Castle, and the Barons 
came from the town of Staines, and they met 
on Runny-Mead, which is still a pleasant 
meadow by the Thames, where rushes grow 
in the clear waters of the winding river, and 
its banks are green with grass and trees. On 
the side of the Barons, came the General of 
their army, Ropert Fitz-Wa.rer, and a 
great concourse of the nobility of England. 
With the King, came, in all, some four-and- 
twenty persons of any note, most of whom 
despised him and were merely his advisers in 
form. On that great day, and in that great 
company, the King signed Macna CHarta 
—the great charter of England—by which he 
pledged himself to maintain the church in its 
rights ; to relieve the Barons of oppressive 
obligations as vassals of the Crown—of which 
the Barons, in their turn, pledged themselves 
to relieve their vassals, the people ; to respect 
the liberties of London and all other cities 
and boroughs ; to protect foreign merchants 
who came to England ; to imprison no man 
without a fair trial; and to sell, delay, or 
deny justice to none. As the Barons knew 
his falsehood well, they further required, as 
their securities, that he should send out of 
his kingdom all his foreign troops ; that for 
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two months they should hold possession of| at Sandwich (King John immediately running 
the city of London, and Stephen Langton of| away from Dover, where he happened to be) 
the Tower ; and that five-and-twenty of their | and went on to London. The Scottish King, 
body, chosen by themselves, should be a! with whom many of the Northern English 


lawful committee to watch the keeping of|Lords had taken refuge; numbers of the 
the charter, and to make war upon him if he | 
broke it. 

All this he was obliged to yield. He signed 
the charter with a smile, and, if he could 
have looked agreeable, would have done so, 
as he departed from the splendid assembly. 
When he got home to Windsor Castle, he was 
quite a madman in his helpless fury. And 
he broke the charter immediately afterwards, 

He sent abroad for foreign soldiers, and 
sent to the Pope for help, and plotted to take 
London by surprise, while the Barons should 
be holding a great tournament at Stamford, 
which they had agreed to hold there as a cele- 
bration of the charter. The Barons, however, 
found him out and put it off. Then, when 
the Barons desired to see him and tax him 
with his treachery, he made numbers of 
appointments with them, and kept none, and 
shifted from place to place, and was constantly 
sneaking and skulking about. At last he 
appeared at Dover, to join his foreign soldiers 
of whom numbers came into his pay ; and 
with them he besieged and took Rochester 
Castle, which was occupied by knights and 
soldiers of the Barons. He would have 
hanged them every one; but the leader of 
the foreign soldiers, fearful of what the 
English people might afterwards do to him, 
interfered to save the knights ; therefore the 
King was fain to satisfy his vengeance with 
the death of all the common men. Then, he 
sent the Earl of Salisbury, with one portion 
of his army, to ravage the eastern part of 
his own dominions, while he carried fire and 
slaughter into the northern part ; torturing, 
plundering, killing, and inflicting every pos- 
sible cruelty upon the people; and, every 
morning, setting a worthy example to his 
men by setting fire, with his own monster- 
hands, to the house where he had slept last 
night. Nor was this all; for, the Pope, 
coming to the aid of his precious friend, laid 
the kingdom under an Interdict again, because 
the people took part with the Barons. It did 
not much matter, for the people had grown 
so used to it new, that they had begun to 
think about it. It occurred to them—per- 
haps to Stephen Langton too—that they could 
keep their churches open, and ring their bells, 
without the Pope’s permission as well as with 
it. So, they tried the experiment—and found 
that it succeeded perfectly. 

It being now impossible to bear the country, 
as a wilderness of cruelty, or longer to hold 
any terms with such a forsworn outlaw of a 
King, the Barons sent to Louis, son of the 
French monarch, to offer him the English 
crown. Caring as little for the Pope’s excom- 
munication of him if he accepted the offer, as 
it is possible his father may have cared for 
the Pope’s forgiveness of his sins, he landed 
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foreign soldiers, numbers of the Barons, and 
numbers of the people; went over to him 
every day—King John, the while, continually 
running away in all directions. The career 
of Louis was checked, however, by the 
suspicions of the Barons, founded on the 
dying declaration of a French Lord, that 
when the kingdom was conquered he was 
sworn to banish them as traitors, and to give 
their estates to some of his own Nobles. 
Rather than suffer this, some of the Barons 
hesitated: others even went over to King 
John. 

It seemed to be the turning point of King 
John’s fortunes, for, in his savage and mur- 
derous course, he had now taken some towns 
and met with some successes. But, happily 
for England and humanity, his death was near, 
Crossing a dangerous quicksand, called the 
Wash, not very far from Wisbeach, the tide 
came up and nearly drowned his army. He 
and his soldiers escaped ; but, looking back 
from the shore when he was safe, he saw the 
roaring water sweep down in a torrent, over- 
turn the wagons, horses, and men, that carried 
his treasure, and engulf them in a raging 
whirlpool from which nothing could be 
delivered. 

Cursing, and swearing, and gnawing his 
fingers, he went on to Swinestead Abbey, 
where the monks set before him quantities of 
pears, and peaches, and new cider—some say 
poison too, but there is very little reason to 
suppose so—of which he ate and drunk in an 
immoderate and beastly way. All night, he 
lay ill of a burning fever, and haunted with 
horrible fears. Next day, they put him in a 
horse-litter, and carried him to Sleaford 
Castle, where he passed another night of pain 
and horror. Next day, they carried him, 
with greater difficulty than on the day before, 
to the castle of Newark-upon-Trent ; and 
there, on the eighteenth of October, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, and the seven- 
teenth of his vile reign, was an end of this 
miserable brute. 
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